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1953 Summer Sessions 
ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


TEMPE 








PRE-SESSION: MAY 30 — JUNE 6 | FIRST SESSION: JUNE 8 — JULY 11 








: POST-SESSION AT CAMP GERONIMO 
SECOND SESSION: JULY 13 — AUGUST 15 AUGUST 16 — SEPTEMBER 5 








Study Tour to Mexico 
Business Observation and Directed Practice 
(For Business Education Teachers) 


Eduation Conference — (June 16-19) 


Workshops 
Dance 
Outdoor Education 
Conservation 
Elementary School Science 


Guidance 


@ All State High School Music Camp (June 12 — July 3) 


UNEXCELLED LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS — DINING HALL SERVICE 





Refrigeration Cacled Library and Classrooms Auailakle 
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SPECIAL OFFERING IN GRADUATE COURSES FOR STUDENTS WORKING 
TOWARD MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION OR DOCTOR OF EDUCATION DEGREES 


FOR REGULAR SUMMER SESSION CATALOG AND OTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE OR CALL DR. ROY C. RICE, DIRECTOR-SUMMER SESSIONS 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE at TEMPE 


WOocdland 7-3311 

















if Banking Hours Are Your 


Busiest Hours, 
Bank by Mail 


Many busy people who can’t get away during 
regular banking hours have found that the Valley 
National Bank-by-Mail service is made to order for 
them, because they can do their banking when it’s 
most convenient for them. 


If getting to the bank during regular 
banking hours is a problem for you, 
try banking the easy way — by mail. 
A visit, note or phone call will bring 
you complete information and a free 
supply of bank-by-mail envelopes. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANKS ~ 


& THIRTY-THREE FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES IN ARIZONA x \ YAtLEY / 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION i SAE 
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The Teacher's Desk 


FINGER POINTING 
By Joseph N. Smelser 


| LAST July’s Harper’s Magazine, Paul Woodring 

wrote that one of the widely expressed criticisms 
of the schools is that “The total effect of the New 
Education is to leave the child, particularly the child 
of average or less than average intelligence, without 
a set of values.” By “leave” we suppose the critics 
mean that the “New Education” (unprincipled prag 
matism, we presume) not only offers no values but 
also corrupts the values the child possessed when he 
entered school — provided he had any when he en- 
tered. 

We do not propose that schools are doing all that 
should be done to help young people revere the great 
values of their heritage. Certainly without delay 
school authorities and laymen should cooperatively 
examine the matter and means of education to the 
end that the child becomes more sensitive to motive 
and purpose, excellence, responsibility, and relation 
ship. We should wish long life to this refined sensi 
tivity, in and out of school, now and in later life in 
all walks of life in spite of the familiar presence of 
“legalities” and special privilege. Some notable pro 
gress can be made in our schools, even though we 
know that the school, like the man, is not an island. 
But! 

We are growing increasingly impatient with a great 
deal of the finger pointing which characterizes our 
time. The times are out of joint, yes—just as some 
of the pointing fingers are. A finger should occasion 
ally be used to remove the mote from the eye of the 
pointer. What about the false doctrines, the sancti 
monious thuggery, depraved methods, crooked think 
ing, obscene art, superficial and sexy entertainment, 
scare techniques, deceitful preachments, undermining 
of free expression, questioning of motives, richly re 
warded skulduggery, and primitive assaults upon 
man’s natural dignity—all of which are to be found 
in the spiritual air the child breathes outside the 
school room ? 

The schools attempt to teach maturity in social 
relations through supervised socialized activities; 
they are called socialistic. Educators are warned to 
lay off everything but the cold, amoral three R’s. 
Then comes the charge of godless, valueless teaching. 
May not some of the shortcomings of education be 
traced to the loss of perspective and courage in the 
teaching profession due to contradictory pointings of 
powerful fingers? 

In any event, finger pointing will not help; it never 
does. Institutions are of the bone and flesh forces 
in the culture which creates them. In our better 
moments we know we are all of one body. We know 
that all hands must be clean, whatever the cost, if 
we are to bless our children with reverence for the 
great values of the spiritual heritage of America. 
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HE “CRUISING CLASSROOM” is a fitting de 

scription for the tour which will mark the tenth 
annual National Conference of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, The Conference will be held 
aboard the SS Nuevo Dominicano, July 6-18, 1953, 
for a tour of the West Indies. The group will sail 
from Miami; the ship will serve as headquarters; land 
excursions are planned in four ports of eall, Stops 
will be made at Nassau, Ciudad Trujillo, Port-au 
Prince, and Havana. 


S365. 


Costs will range from $304 to 
Credit is available from Indiana University 
at $10 per credit hour, Passports are not required 
but birth certificates or other proof of citizenship are 
necessary. Applications will be assigned in the order 
received and should be made to the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North 
west, Washington 6, D. ©. 


HE UNITED NATIONS, UNESCO, AND AMER 

ICAN SCHOOLS, a report of the Educational 
Policies Commission, points out that America’s young 
citizens must have opportunities to learn in school 
the whys and the workings of this country’s poliey 
of international cooperation thru such agencies as 
named in the title. The publication criticizes recent 
attacks on the schools teaching in the areas mentioned 
as steming from a “small minority of citizens who 
start from false premises.” It goes on to say that 
young Americans need to know “the history of man 
kind’s efforts to attain peace among nations, and the 
history of the many failures and the limited successes 
of such efforts...” The report also states that those 
who would blacklist observances of UN Day and ban 
literature concerning international cooperation seem 
to assume “that America has no world responsibility 
and no world-affected interest.” The report is avail 
able from the National Education Association. 


HE ANNUAL SOUTHWESTERN REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE NEA DEPARTMENT 
OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS will be held in Las 
Vegas, Nevada, at the Last Frontier Hotel, Mareh 
19-21, 1953. 
Nell Wilcoxen of Phoenix who is Southwestern Re 


The conference is being planned by Mrs. 


gional Director for the group. The theme will be 
“United, Democratic Profession for Service.” The 
conference is designed for the training of local leaders, 


and educators from Arizona are urged to attend. 
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IGHTH GRADERS AND THEIR YOUNGER 

SCHOOLMATES should not compete in high 
pressure interschool competition of the varsity type, 
according to a report called “Desirable Athletic Com- 
petition for Children” issued by the Joint Committee 
on Athletic Competition for Children of Elementary 
and Junior High School Age. The Committee backed 
up by its three-year study of the physiological, psy- 
chological, safety, and economic effeets of competi- 
tion of youngsters, felt that school and community 
should) encourage intramural activities, interclass 
competition, sports days and piay days, with an occa- 


sional invitation game to climax the sports season. 


MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK WILL BE OB- 
SERVED NOVEMBER 8 TO 14. 


theme in this year’s visit-your-school program will be, 


The central 
“Good Schools Are YOUR Responsibility.” Suggest- 
cad daily topies keyed to the theme are: “Moral and 
Spiritual Foundations ;” “Learning the Fundamen- 
tals;” “Building the National Strength ;” “Preparing 
for Loyal Citizenship;” “School Board in Action ;” 
“Your Child’s Teacher;” and “Parent and Teacher 
Teamwork.” Materials may be obtained from your 


National Education Association. 


i= NEA ASKED PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 

TO APPOINT A COMMISSION ON PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Accompanied by a committee of four, 
the NEA President visited President Eisenhower and 
discussed problems which present a threat to the 
national security and which are caused by the short- 
ages of teachers and the lack of adequate school 
buildings. President Eisenhower expressed his con- 
viction of the necessity of maintaining our system of 


American education. 


FIRST NATIONAL SCIENCE CONVENTION will 
be held in Pittsburg from March 19 thru 21. Approxi- 
mately 600 members from elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges, universities and industry will par- 
ticipate. Panel meetings are planned on: fifth year 
of training for science teachers; the future scientists 
of America foundation; and bridging the gap be 


tween scientists and science teachers, 








THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 
..-34 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP AND EXPERIENCE 


Through the years SVE . . . The Society For Visual Education 

. . . has meant much to educators all.over the world. 

Today, the SVE name is your assurance of quality and authenticity 
which is unmatched in the field of audio-visual instruction. 


re - . . ccleaner © Producer of more than 1,000 
‘is Educational Filmstrips, Slide- 
sets and Slides! 





With this significant background of leadership in a highly 
specialized field, it is only natural that the Dealers who represent e Creator of the internationally 
SVE are the finest professional audio-visual experts in famous Instructor, School 
America. Call your SVE Dealer for filmstrips, slides, projectors, Master and Styne projectors! 

accessories, and professional aid in organizing 

or expanding your visual aid program. 


KELTON AUDIO EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


812 North Ist Street 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


33 SOUTH FIFTH AVENUE 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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Teachers benefit by 


e 
our experienced, 
: helpful service 


Our friendly, capable staff has 

* the practical knowledge that 

SINGLE PUPIL TABLES ‘ can help you save time and 
” ©) simplify all your school-supply 

; problems. Prompt deliveries 


contribute to easier teaching, better discipline oe ee ee. 


house stocks. Send for our 
free catalog of the newest 
The improved modern design of these tops are bonded with hot-press urea- fy ond best in eupplios end furni- 
: ; ; z ’ ture for all your needs. 
tables affords practical aid to teaching _ resin adhesive, and durably lacquered. ¥ 
efficiency. Comfort for pupils, flexibil- All-steel book-boxes leave plenty of * Our free catalog is a 
ity that permits any desired grouping, knee room. Available heights, 21, 23, ; “Printed Showroom”— 
and functional design that eliminates easy to use, time-saving 
excessive movement and scraping of 368, contribute to comfort and good i 
chairs, help teachers maintain orderly, posture, are available in 11, 13, 15, School Seating 
attentive classes. The strong plywood 17-inch heights. a anes — . 
o > Auditorium Seating 
, > Folding Chairs 
ith ” , hurch i 
No. 328 with “ien-Twenty” Book-Box-> ~~ nein 
aX Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 
Office, Library and General 
Furniture 
Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 


No. 324 with Lifting Lid oe enn ll 
This popular table offers a top, 18 x 23%4 inches, usable 4 Supplies 
at level position, or at 10° slope for reading and writing Office and Library Supplies 


1 comfort. Lid lifts wide for easy access to ® School Papers 
sanitary, one-piece steel book-box. : Athletic Goods 
Full-length pencil tray inside front edge. a Art Materials 
: <“ 
New No. 329 with Open Box > : a 


The 18 x 24 inch top is overhung, allowing 


The famous “Ten-Twenty” top (2014 x 24 inches) is 
quickly, easily positioned at 20° slope, most natural 
for reading, writing and drawing; or conventional 10° 
slope—also level position for manipulative tasks, 
group discussions. Full-length pencil tray inside 


with» 


front edge. Book-box is sanitary, one-piece steel, and 
easily accessible. 


Pon 5 


os PR eae: 


; 
} 
é 
E 
b 
E 





“ " tables to be moved tightly together when a large, 
if Hy) flat work surface is desired. Metal book-box is 
\ 


ec 
| 
} 
| 


44 16 x 21%4 inches. 4 inches deep, with full-length ; : FREE BOOKLETS: 


. cm ‘ a on 
pene il tray inside front edge. { ‘Education Grows” and ‘'The 
¢ Fs Co-ordinated Classroom two 
informative works on recent edu- 

cational developments. 


he 





AMERICAN BODIFORM 


Auditorium Chairs PBSW SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Full-upholstered, most beauti- 530 W. Washington St., P. O. Box 551, Phoenix, Arizona 
ful and practical of auditorium Exclusive Distributor for 


chairs. The ultimate in com- i“ ‘s 
fort, durability, and acoustical NCU ealilig 
benefit. Available with or with- 


out folding tablet-arm. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 


without the advertising text, for use in your ; 


classroom will be sent free upon request. Address D 


? 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 


‘ 


~ 
AT 


A 


vas Cts I AW = Glasgow—ship builder to 
the British Commonwealth, 

manufacturer of hundreds of articles 

sold ’round the world. Bustling, busy 

city. But not too busy to enjoy 


the pause that refreshes with 





ice-co!d Coca-Cola. In Glasgow, as in 
every industrial center, 
they know you work better when 


you work refreshed. 


i ot 


ji we iF “ae 
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AT 
GETTYSBURG 


The whole world came to hear him 
speak that day, 

And all the ages sent their scribes 
to see 

And hear what word the new land 
had to say 

Of God and man and truth and 
liberty. 

Homer was there and Socrates and 
Paul, 

Shakespeare and Luther, Pitt, Ca 
vour and Bright, 

With Washington 
of freedom all. 

Nor did he fail: he lifted there a 
light 


staunch friends 


For all the earth to see, from fires 
of truth 

That surged within his breast. Yet 
that crude throng 

Of men knew not that thru this 
man uncouth 

God spake as thru old prophets, 
stern and strong. 

They turned away, these men, but 
angels bent 

From Heaven to hear those flaming 


words, God-sent. 


Thomas Curtis Clark, 
Lincoln: 50 Poems, 
(Trovillion Press). 


The following poems were sent to 
the ARIZONA TEACHER by Mr. 
John Peters who teaches at Madi 
son Nchool, Phoenir. They were 
written by his fifth grade pupils. 


ARIZONA 
Arizona, gay and strong, 
There the sun shines all day long. 


Arizona has mountains high, 
Great Sahuaros that touch the sky. 


Arizona soon forty-one will be, 
Still the “ 
country. 


taby State” of our 


Arizona has ranches, farms and 
mines, 
If you live there you'll have many 
good times. 
Sally Coltrin 














At the Lincoln Memorial 


ST. VALENTINE AND 
ARIZONA 


Said St. Valentine to Arizona 
One fine summer day: 

“Come along with me 

And we'll run away. 


“We'll go to the mountains. 
Come on, let’s go. 
Will you please hurry up. 


Goodness, you're slow.” 


“Valentine, I don’t think that 

I'll run away. 

For sometime they'll know me, 

Could be tomorrow, or perhaps 
next day.” 


“Ah, they won’t need you,” 
Said Valentine. 

“Come on with me, 

And we'll drink cherry wine.” 


“I like cherry wine. 
Indeed I do. 
But also I like 


To hear the coyotes go ‘O-0-0-0'.” 


“Maybe you're right,” 
Said Valentine. 

“You stay here and 
Lag behind.” 


Ile has gone, 


And I’ve stayed here. 


Notes: FROM THE FIELD 
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I’m glad I’ve stayed, for 
Ile was queer 


To think that I would 
Leave this land. 

Oh, goodness. I'm glad I’m here, 
My State is grand! 


Helen Howard 


ARIZONA’S BIRTHDAY 
As I wake up early in the morn 
Am I angry or full of scorn? 
No, I could never be that way, 
Because it’s Arizona’s birthday. 


I can think back on all the 
sunny days 

And remember it’s only one of 
Arizona’s ways. 

Used often is the outdoor dinette, 


Because of the wonderful climate. 


When I visit the wonderful lakes, 

I can watch the ducks and drakes. 

And when I see the cacti so high, 

I wonder how much taller they are 
than I. 


Now, can you see why I am happy 


in every way? 
It's only because it’s Arizona’s 
Birthday. 


Stephanie Collins 





Views of Dwight D. Eisenhower 


—on American Education 


Reprinted thru the courtesy of School Life 


ARENTS, teachers, school ad 

ministrators and others 
throughout the United States are 
interested in the views of Presi 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower on ed 
ucation. 

School Life brings to its readers 
excerpts from longer statements 
made in recent months and years 
by Mr. Eisenhower. 

These 


new 


expressions reveal our 
President’s sincere faith in 
American education and a genuine 
desire as he himself puts it, “. .. to 
do anything and everything in (his) 
power to safeguard and improve 
the opportunity for our children in 
the America of tomorrow.” 


For children 


Eisenhower, then candidate for 
the Presidency, in October of last 
told the readers of Parents’ 
Vagazine what he wants for child 
ren. This pre-election statement is 
quoted in part, as follows: 

P I am deeply concerned with 
the welfare of a free people and the 
education and care of our children 
who one day must assume the re 
sponsibilities of preserving that 
freedom. 

“We are a resourceful country. 
We must keep America the kind of 
country that will encourage and 
develop the capacity of parents to 
provide the care, the education, the 
religious background and the affee 
tion that every mother knows is 
essential if our children are to 
make the most of their lives.” 


vear 


To promote education 


In the same statement in Parents’ 
Vagazine, Mr. Eisenhower spoke of 
the responsibility of the Federal 
Government in promoting the 
cause of education. “The Federal 
Government,” he said, “has both a 
negative and a positive responsi 
bility in such matters. It must 
leave as much as possible of the 
material resources of the country 
in the hands of the people or in 
the hands of the States and local 
governments. But it must promote 
and encourage tested and successful 
methods of research and education 
and health care—both public and 
voluntary—for the benefit of child 
ren 


10 


He said further, “We must en 
courage the alleviation of the criti 
eal shortage of schools; we must 
provide better trained and better 
paid teachers; we must endeavor 
constantly to raise the standard of 
health among school children; we 
must aim for the provision of es 
sential services to all of our youth.” 


As a former president 


As early as October, 1948, on the 
oceasion of his inauguration as 
president of Columbia University, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower addressed a 
selected group of our Nation's edu 
cational leaders. Under the title, 
“As a General Becomes a 
dent,” School Life in) December, 
1948, reported portions of the first 
public statement made by Mr. 
Kisenhower on American education 
after his long career in the Army. 

“Today's challenge to freedom 
and to every free institution is such 
that none of us dares stand alone,” 
said the new President of Columbia 
University in October, 1948. “For 
human freedom is today threatened 
by regimented statism. The threat 
is infinitely more than that’ in 
volved in opposing ideologies. Men 
of widely divergent views in our 
own country live in peace together 
because they share certain common 
aspirations which are more import 
ant to them than their differences, 
But democracy and the police state 
have no common purposes, methods, 
as aspirations. In today’s strug 
gle, no free man, no free institution, 
can be neutral. All must be joined 
in a common profession—that of 
democratic citizenship; every insti 
tution within our national strue 
ture must contribute to the ad 
vancement of this profession. 


Presi 


Moreover, since we cannot 
isolate ourselves as a Nation from 
the world,” said the Columbia Uni 


versity President, “citizenship must 





Ten important reports of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission carry the 
name of Dwight D. Eisenhower. Mr. 
Eisenhower has been a member of 
this commission for 4 years. His 


term expired December 31, 1952. 











be concerned, with the cease 
less impact of the globe’s 2 billion 
humans upon one another, mani 
fested in all the multitudinous acts 
and hopes and fears of humanity. 

“The educational system, there 
fore, can scarcely impose any logi 
cal limit upon its functions and re 
sponsibilities in preparing students 
for a life of social usefulness and 
individual satisfaction. The aca 
demic range must involve the en 
tire material, intellectual, and 
spiritual aspects of life.” 


too, 


On academic freedom 


In the same address Mr. Eisen 
hower expressed his views on school 
and college offerings and discussed 
academic freedom. “At all levels 
of education,” he said, “we must 
be constantly watehful that our 
schools do not become so engrossed 
in techniques, great varieties of 
fractionalized courses, highly spe 
cialized knowledge, and the size of 
their physical plant as to forget 
the principal purpose of education 
itself—to prepare the student for 
effective personal and life 
in a free society I deeply be 
lieve that all of us must demand of 
our schools more emphasis on those 
fundamentals that make our free 
society what it is and that assure 
it boundless increase in the future 
if we comprehend and live by them.” 

Referring to academic freedom, 
he said, “Historical failures in the 
application of democratic princi 
ples must be as earnestly studied 
as the most brilliant of democracy’s 
triumphs. But underlying all must 
be the clear conviction that the 
principles themselves have timeless 
validity. Dependence by the coun 
try upon the schools for this vital 
service implies no infringement of 
this academic freedom. 

“Indeed, academie freedom is 
nothing more than a specific appli 
cation of the freedoms inherent in 
the American way of life. It fol 
lows that to protect academic free 
dom, the teacher must support the 
entire system which, 
other things, guarantees 
for all.” 


social 


free among 


freedom 


Most important job 
Speaking directly to America’s 
students in an open letter published 
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as the lead article in the October, 
1948 issue of The Reader's Digest, 
Mr. Eisenhower said, 

“Today the business of living is 
far more complex than it was in 
my boyhood. No one of us 
hope to comprehend all its com 
plexity in a lifetime of study. But 
each day profitably spent in school 
will help you understand better 
your personal relationship to coun 
try and world. If your generation 
fails to understand that the human 
individual is still the center of the 
universe and is still the sole reason 
for the existence of all man-made 
institutions, then complexity will 
becoine chaos.” 

Mr. Eisenhower went on in his 
letter to our country’s students, 
emphasizing the role education and 
our young people can play in a 
stronger America. He said, “In 
school—from books—from teachers 

from fellow students — you can 
get a view of the whole of America, 
how it started, how it what 
it is, What it means. Each day will 
add breadth to your view and a 
sharper comprehension of your own 
role as an American. I feel sure 
I am right when I tell you: To de 
velop fully your own character you 
must know your country’s charac 
ter... to be a good American is 
the most important job that will 
ever confront you. But essentially 
it is nothing more than being a 
good member of your community. 
helping those who need your help, 
striving for a sympathetic under 
standing of those who oppose you, 
doing each new day’s job a little 
better than the previous day’s, plac 
ing the common good before pet 
sonal profit. The American Repub 
lic was born to you the 
dignity and rights of a human in 
dividual. If the dignity and rights 
of your fellow men guide your daily 
conduct of life, you will be a good 
American.” 


grew, 


assure 


Toward world peace 

To the President of the Institute 
of International Education, New 
York City, on October 16 of this 
year, Dwight D. Eisenhower wrote 
a letter in which he expressed his 
views concerning the exchange-of 
persons programs in the countries 
of the free world. 

“T firmly believe that educational 
exchange programs are an import 
ant step toward world peace,” he 
said. “Because of failures in human 
relationships, my generation has 
suffered through two world wars. 
The threat of another will not be 
removed until the peoples of the 
world come to know each other 
better, until they understand each 
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other’s problems and needs and 
Exchange-of-persons pro 
can contribute immeasur 
ably to such understanding .. . It 
is my personal hope that this ac 
tivity, so important in the future 
of the world, will continue to ex 
pand in the coming years.” 
School Life in December, 1950, 
reported the statements of four out 
standing Americans prepared to en 
courage citizen participation in 
public school improvement. These 
messages, by Warren R. Austin, 
Bernard M. Baruch, Mrs. Franklin 
D). Roosevelt, and Dwight D. Eisen 
hower, were given nation-wide cir 
culation and publication by The 
National Citizens Commission for 
the Publie Schools and its chair 


hopes. 


grams 


now undertake to help needy States 
build schools. Such help should be 
extended only where a State is do 
ing its utmost but, because of in 
adequate resources or special bur 
dens, is unable to do the job on its 
own, 

“In such a program, the costs of 
maintenance of administration and 
of the actual business of teaching 
should be borne by the loealities 
and the States themselves. That is 
their responsibility. That is the 
American answer to Federal com 
pulsion. It is an American defense 
against Federal control.” 

Reverting to the statement above, 
which Mr. Eisenhower in Novem- 
ber, 1952, prepared for the National 
Citizens Commission for the Pub 


Photo by Oelke, Phx. 


General Eisenhower and Governor Pyle take plane following the General's visit 
uring campaign days. 


man, Roy E. Larsen, te whom the 
messages were addressed. 

In his statement for this special 
Mr. Eisenhower — said, 
“The American publie school is the 
principal training ground for in 
formed American citizenship; what 
is taught in the classroom today 
shapes the sort of country we shall 
have decades hence. To neglect our 
system would be a 
against the future. Such neglect 
could well be more disastrous to 
all our freedoms than the 
formidable armed assault on 
physical defenses.” 


occasion, 


school crime 


mnost 
our 


For the States 

Speaking more recently in Los 
Angeles, Calif., in October, 1952, 
he said, “In the critical problems 
of adequate education, we must 


lie Schools, School Life quotes 
again in closing this group of ex 
pressed views of the gentleman who 
will be our next President. 


If we are vigilant 
“When 
as it surely will be, however distant 


real peace is achieved 

it may now this will be a 
nation of better citizens, more con 
scious of their blessings, more reso 
lute in their responsibilities, more 
dedicated to their freedoms, if even 
in these crisis-days we are vigilant 
that our school system continues to 
improve in physical facilities, in 
the calibre of its teaching staff, in 
education for citizenship ... Where 
our schools are concerned, no ex- 
ternal threat can excuse negligence ; 
no menace can justify a halt to 


seem 


’ 
"OUTTeSS 
progress, 
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It's an interesting question which you may want to answer in another issue of 


your Arizona Teacher . 


WHO SHOULD BE PRINCIPAL? 


ERHAPS the 
person in the typical American 


most maligned 


school is its administrative head. 
Whether the 
hurled at him are justified has not 


been fully determined. 


severe criticisms 
The ques 
tions are: how did he acquire the 
position he holds; who was he be 
fore he was placed in the driver's 
seat; how long will he remain; and 
what will he do while there? 

rhis 
often 


class of school personnel 


consists of shelved coaches 
who have passed the age for coach 
ing or are ushered into the princi 
palship on a wave of popularity. 
There seem to be more coaches ele- 
vated to the administrative posts 
than from any other single group 
in the ranks. Of course, there is 
really nothing against such a prac- 
tice except that the coach, as a gen 
eral rule, is not an educator. By 
and large, he is a showman and in 
his new role continues to be one. 


The administrative pattern 
There are many sincere educators 
among school administrators ; there 
are also those who acquire and hold 
their positions through clever polit 
ical maneuvering, sometimes to the 
detriment of the schools which they 
head. The typical small 
is staffed by several teachers and 


school 


a principal; larger ones add super 


visors, department heads, counse 


lors, and nurses. It is 
the exer 


cise sole authority with the school 


usually 
customary for head to 
board in matters of employment 
and poliey. The remainder of the 
staff has little or no voice either 
in formulating or in executing 
school policies. 

Regardless of who he was previ- 
the 


ously, head 


presently becomes so divorced from 


average school 


active classroom teaching that fail- 
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By MISS RUTH FOSTER 


Yuma, Arizona 


the teacher to 


meet on common ground resulted 


ure for him and 
in an alarming division within the 
ranks. In some places, this break 
has become so serious that the two 
groups instinctively oppose 

the that 


operation of the school is almost 


each 


other to extent smooth 


impossible. There are constant 
quarrels over such matters as re- 
ducing class loads, assignment of 
teachers, public relations activities, 
tenure, discipline, and salary sched 


ules. 


Every teacher an administrator 

Raising the standards for the ad 
ministrator is not 
the 


the solution to 


problem. Teachers in most 
states are already required to have 
the same basic training as the ad 
It should be a must 
for all certified personnel to secure 


an administrative certificate after 


ministrator. 


five or ten vears of successful teach 
ing. Then, from the faculty of each 
school, the teachers should select 
one of their colleagues to serve as 
administrator for the length of time 
agreed upon by the school or set by 
state law. By making this a covet- 


ed honorary position within the 


reach of all teachers, there would 
be at the helm a person whose class 
room experience was so recent that 
he would consider himself simply 
another teacher. It would no long- 
the 
resort to subterfuge to retain his 


er be necessary for leader to 
position because it would automa 
tically pass to those who the teach 


ers felt could best fill the place. 


Is the teacher competent? 

The question immediately arises 
as to whether the average teacher 
is competent to head a school. The 
“YES” if he the 

physical stamina to 


answer is has 


ability and 
grow in service and master the nec- 
essary advanced courses required 
for administrative work. Under the 
the 
good that by the end of ten years 


a man has already left the ranks 


present system, chances are 


of teacher to launch upon an admin 
istrative position, or has dropped 
out of teaching to accept more se 
cure and remunerative employment. 


Women have generally resigned 


themselves to remain within the 


classrooms. 
It is argued that the school head 
needs to be well 


versed in school 


OPEN House 


FOR MoTHERS 


Ano FATHERS 





“There's the principal; she’s my principal trouble . - 
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That is true, but it is be 
coming equally important for all 
teachers to the 
ledge. Within recent months nearly 
every issue of the N.E.A. Journal 
has advocated that very thing with 


finance. 


have same know 


the result that experienced teachers 
have become sufficiently informed 
talk 


the 


about school finance to and 
write intelligently 


ject. 


upon sub 

It is further argued that a teach 
er who must major in one subject 
and minor in another does not have 
a broad enough education to be 
head of a school. How rare it is to 
find a present head with a much 
broader field of training! Perhaps 
by passing the administrative posi 
tions among teachers, every depart 
ment might have an opportunity to 
expand, because each head would 
desire to see his own field grow. 
Thus during the regime of a music 
that department might 
have its day, and so on down the 


teacher 


list of subjects. 
Others the 


ability of teachers in the primary 


are concerned over 
field to serve their turn as princi 
pal. If given proper training in ad 
dition to the requirements for 
their particular grade, 
there is no reason why a first-grade 


teaching 


teacher should not be as successful 
during her administration as any 


one else. 


Colleges becoming selective 
Colleges of education are begin 
ning to screen their candidates for 
admission more carefully than in 
the past, and they now reject in the 
graduate schools those who do not 
seem to have the necessary qualities 
for administrative 
Practically the same merits 


teaching or 
work. 
are used for selecting both types 
of candidates: high moral charac 
ter, outstanding qualities of leader- 
aptitude for 
teaching, and energy with exper 
and growth 
vaneed work. 


ship, scholarship, 


ience added for ad 


Continuous rotation the 


heads of the school would require 


among 


other changes in practice. There 


should be a trained bookkeeper or 
(Principal, page 35) 
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Is it possible 


To Rate Teachers 


A North Carolina survey indicates that we are not able 


to do so with our present knowledge of the process. 


IGHLY controversial, but of 

great interest to both lay and 
professional groups is the problem 
of scientific evaluation of teaching 
success. 

Realizing this, the State Eduea- 
tion Commission of North Carolina, 
1951, authorized a study on the 
measurement of teacher merit. Dr. 
William A. MeCall, Professor of 
Edueation, Teachers College, Col 
umbia University, was employed by 
the Commission to conduct a study. 
The results are contained in a pub 
lication, MEASUREMENT OF 
TEACHER MERIT, which is avail 
able from the Syperintendent of 
Public Instructiot, Raleigh, N.C. 


Nothing conclusive 


Quoting from the report we note, 
“All things considered, this re 
search failed to tind any system of 
measuring teacher merit which the 
writer is willing to recommend be 
adopted as a basis for paying the 
salaries of all teachers. This study 
did establish that the existing sys 
tem is of little value if salaries 
should be paid on merit, and the 
system of merit rating by official 
supervisors which the State was 
considering for adoption is of no 
value.” 

The research has probably made 
its greatest contribution in the field 
of making teachers better teachers 
and in ferreting out certain charac 
teristics which differentiate good 
teachers from poor ones. It was 
found that ratings by children 
and the teachers of themselves were 
the most valid judgments given. 


The ideal teacher 

Those characteristics of the ideal 
elementary teacher which were vali 
dated by the study are: The ideal 
teacher: 

1. Will be an active citizen. 

2. Will be a person who reads 
widely and has a variety of cultural 
interests and activities 

3. Will show evidence of this 
rich cultural life by a high score on 
the vocabulary test and in his 
ability to write an excellent com 
position. 

4. Will be married and have one 
or more children. 


5. Will have good physical, emo- 
tional and social health. 

6. Will have 
gence, 


superior  intelli- 

7. Will be progressive in his ed- 
ucational views and be able to iden- 
tify a progressive philosophy of ed- 
ucation in specifie school activities. 

8. Will be well-trained in his pro- 
fession, but training will not have 
emphasized knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter to be taught. 

9. Will be experienced in teach- 
ing. 

10. Will be considered by his 
pupils to be clean, have good man 
ners, be able to control his temper, 
be kind, and be a good citizen. 

11. Will think highly of his own 
teaching efficiency when striving to 
be honest with himself. 

12. Will be judged by his col- 
leagues and superiors to be more: 
trusted than intelligent; demo- 
cratic than intelligent ; sincere than 
intelligent; likeable than intelli- 
gent; open-minded than intelligent ; 
sensible than intelligent; self-con 
trolled than intelligent; helpful 
than intelligent; patient than in 
telligent; generous than intelli 
gent; independent than __ intelli- 
gent; courteous than intelligent; 
happy than intelligent. 

13. The ideal teacher is more: 
foresighted than witty; frank than 
laughing; orderly than lenient; 
moral than merciful; poised than 
romantic; faithful than exciting; 
neat than jolly; punetual than 
charming; benign than breezy; 
goodnatured than independent; 
honest than friendly; responsive 
than quiet; agreeable than ambi 
tious; calm than tolerant; honest 
than fluent. 


Validity of some measures of 


merit 

The study showed some other in- 
teresting things about merit meas- 
ures. For instance: teacher age 
and merit showed little relation- 
ship; the relationship between 
salary and merit appeared to be 
zero ; the score was slightly in favor 
of women teachers rather than 
men; married women rated higher 
than unmarried women; married 


(Rating, page 35) 
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If a community discovered very early its children 
with special problems and special abilities—— 


If it organized to use its youth-serving agency 


to help those children—— 


By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
Professor of Education 
University of Chicago 


As reported by Emma Scott 


LLEN is a ten-year-old girl in 

the fourth grade. She has been 
absent about one third of the time 
this vear. When she starts to school 
in the morning, she has severe at 
tacks of nausea, and her 
allows her to stay at home. 
inations by the family doctor re 
veal no organic disorder which 
might be responsible for the nausea. 
She is a nice looking girl who comes 
out fairly well on a sociometric 
test. She has an IQ of 85, and the 
children at school laugh at her be 
cause she cannot read. As things 
stand now she has about an even 
chance of landing in a mental insti 
tution within a few She 
needs help. 


mother 
Exam 


years, 


Katherine is the smallest 


Katherine is the smallest girl in 
her class. She has always been the 
smallest in spite of the fact that 
failure in the third grade has made 
her one year older than her class 
mates, She is thin, pale, and unat 
tractive. She has no friends of her 
own Her silly, half-hearted 
attempts to gain attention through 
being noisy in class get no response. 
Every day at noon she has to hurry 
home to get lunch for three younger 
children for her mother works as 
a dishwasher at a restaurant. At 
the end of school she must hurry 
home again to help her mother pre 
pare supper and be helpful with 
the younger children. When the 
field worker asked her what chang 
es she would make if she could in 
her situation, Katherine’s answer 
was, “Not to take care of the kids.” 

Smoky at ten years of age is a 
fine looking boy with clean-cut 
features and black, curly hair, but 
he wears a discontented expression, 
is unpleasant to other boys and 
girls, and is rebellious in school. 
With the intelligence of a person 
of fourteen, he is at the very top of 
his class in ability to learn. But 
he seems to resent being taught, 


age. 
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What Would Happen? 


Early discovery of problems important 


and his school marks have always 
been low. He is unpopular with his 
age group because of his quarrel 
someness and his overbearing atti 
tude. 


Fred is a genius 

Fred is a mechanical genius. This 
was indicated when at the age of 
ten he scored an intelligence quo 
tient of 180 on the ‘Cornell-Coxe 
Performance Ability Seale—a score 
which is made less than once in a 
thousand Other tests sub 
stantiated the score made on the 
first and revealed the fact that Fred 
has a genius for visualizing objects 
in two and three dimensions—the 
sort of ability which might make a 
truly remarkable architect or con 
struction engineer. Fred’s father is 
a factory worker. Neither he nor 
Fred's mother is a high school grad 
uate. They respect education, and 
they want Fred to finish high 
school. "further than that they 
have no educational plans for him. 

Ellen, Katherine, Smoky, and 
Fred are children whose counter 
parts are found in almost every 


cases, 


school. They are children about 
whom we can predict that without 
some concentrated concern in their 
behalf, some kind of all-out effort 
on the part of school and commun 
ity, they will become for their com 
munity that greatest of all wastes 

unhappy, disturbed, and non 
contributing citizens, 


We can predict 


During the last twenty years we 
have increased our knowledge con 
siderably concerning the causes and 
contributing factors of personal 
and social maladjustment. We can 
predict rather accurately about 
children like Ellen, Katherine, 
Smoky and Fred because over the 
years social scientists have been 
observing, collecting data, and re 
cording results. There comes the 
time, however, when the social 
scientist like every other scientist 
must put his findings to the test 
of acting upon them. 

At the University of Chicago a 
group of social scientists thought 
that the time had come for acting 
upon the knowledge which they had 
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acquired in a seven-year study of 


the personal and social develop 
ment of a group of children from 
the age of ten to seventeen. In that 
study they had observed children at 
the age of ten who showed behavior 
that might indicate future malad 
justment. In many they 
watched the maladjustment come 
on, unable to do anything about it, 
since their mandate had _ been 
simply to observe and not to try to 
help the children. They had also 
observed talented children as they 
failed to develop and make use of 
their talents. 

As soon as that study was com 
pleted they resolved that their next 
step would be to put their knowl 
edge about unusual children to 
work. They drew up a plan. The 
C. A. Moorman Foundation sup- 
plied them with funds to carry on 
the work in a midwestern commun 
ity of about 40,000. In September 
1951, the Community Youth Devel 
opment Program got under way. 

Dr. R. J. Havighurst, éhairman 
of the University of Chicago Com 
mittee on Human Development, is 
consultant for the Program. In 
June a group of education writers, 
meeting at the University, had the 
opportunity of interviewing Dr. 
Havighurst on the first nine months 
of the Program’s operation. 


cases 


The community is responsible 
It is basically a community, and 
not a University project, Dr. Hav 
ighurst pointed out, with the com 
munity assuming the moral respon 
sibility and _ directing policy 
through a Community Commission 
made up of citizens. It depends 
upon the cooperation of all the com 
munity agencies that serve youth 
schools, churches, youth organiza- 
tions, recreation agencies, service 
clubs, courts, and social agencies. 
The University provides consulta 
tion service, trains local community 
people who work on the project, and 
keeps the records for later publica 
tion and study of the project. 


a 
~~ 


Smoky wears a discontented expression 
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The particular city, for the pres 
ent anonymous, in which the proj 
ect is located chosen after 
about six months of exploration in 
which the University faculty mem 
bers became acquainted with the 
community; and the leaders of the 
community, after coming to under 
stand the program, decided that 
they wanted it for their town. They 
wanted to work with the University 
to-finad the answer to some import 
ant questions, What if a commun 
ity discovered very early its child 
ren with special problems and spe 
cial abilities? What if it used its 
youth-serving agencies to help those 
children once they were discovered ? 


Was 


Which children need help? 

The first step in the project was to 
discover children needing special 
help. Two general groups of child 
ren were screened: those having 
special talents and the maladjust- 
ed. In the first group were includ 
ed children of high intelligence ; 
those having talent in creative 
fields, such as art, music, and writ 
ing; those having special ability in 
socially useful areas, such as me- 
chanics, seience, dramaties, ath 
letics, human relations, and social 
organization; those showing creat 
ive talent, or the ability to make 
new and novel solutions to prob 
lems. 

In the maladjusted group were 
included two types of children, 
those with aggressive maladjust 
ment and those with passive mal- 
adjustment. The first type of child 
is characterized by his inability to 
control his impulses and his ten 
dency to get into trouble because 
he breaks rules, steals or destroys 
property, fights and quarrels, de 
fies parents and teachers. A young 
ster with a passive maladjustment 
is characterized by withdrawal, by 
insecurity, by pathological timid 
ity. 

Proceeding on the principle that 
screening should begin as early as 
possible and be continuous, the 
consultants decided that the age of 
nine was the time at which selec 
tion might best be made. By that 
time the mechanics of reading and 
writing have been well enough 
mastered that the children can take 
group tests. By that time, too, spe- 
cial abilities as well as problem be 
havior are beginning to show them- 
selves, 

The plan, therefore, called for the 
bringing of all children of the com- 
munity into the project toward the 
end of the fourth grade. Test data 
already available in the children’s 


< hati 


The children laugh at her because she 
cannot read 


records were used, and additional 
tests including various sociometric 
devices were administered. Up to 
the end of the first sereening all 
children were given the same tests. 
Selected children upon whom addi- 
tional information is needed are 
then given special tests. “Thus,” 
Dr. Havighurst points out, “the 
fourth graders are screened by 
methods that are ‘painless’ to child- 
ren and their families, and those 
in need of special help, are identi 
fied. Always the entire age group 
is under study, and the screening 
process will continue inten 
sively during the years following 
Grade IV in order to discover tal- 
ent and problem behavior which 
emerge at later ages.” 


less 


Citizens volunteer 


Another step in the program, and 
one which has been going along 
simultaneously with the screening, 
has been the training of a corps of 
local people who work both profes 
sionally and as volunteers with 
youth. Seventy-five persons, about 
half of whom were teachers, report- 
ed for the first in-service training 
program. Meeting once a week 
under the guidance of University 
consultants, they have been study- 
ing individual children by a case 
study procedure. Drawn from other 
communities the case studies have 
emphasized the same types of child 
ren with whom the project is con 
cerned, Toward the end of the year 
the people in training — school and 
church school teachers, — public 
health nurses, scout leaders, YMCA 
and YWCA staff members, court 
employees, social workers and par- 
ents—were divided into teams of six 
to eight people with a University 
consultant to assist. Those teams, 
made up of community leaders of 
various skills and interest, are the 
basic element in the treatment pro 
gram. Each has had assigned to it 


(What Would Happen, page 45) 
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REXFORD W. BOLLING, M.S. 
WHAT IS READING? 


HIS is a reading task. Can you 
7 read it? Probably not, and yet 
you are infinitely more prepared to 
read it than a child in the primary 
grades. You have had extensive ex 
perience with the English language, 
on Which it is based. You are fa 
miliar with the alphabet with 
which it is spelled. You have had 
experience in reading—the chill 
not. Your eyes are adept at 
examining written symbols the 
child’s are not. Still you cannot 
read it! 


has 


Why? 


There are several reasons why 
you cannot read the sentence print 
ed above. 


First of all, you have had no ex 
perience with this form of the al 
phabet. The letters strange 
to vou. They are foreign. One won 
ders whether a child might not feel 
the same way when he first closely 
examines the letters on a page of 
printing. lIlow long it takes him 
to become familiar with these new 
symbols! And vet, yvou-——-with vour 
accumulated knowledge—how long 
would it take vou to become famil 
iar with these new symbols? 


see 


Secondly, none of the rules you 


have learned for 
words apply here. You cannot use 
phonies, although phonies would 
help if vou could, You are not able 
to gather the meaning through con 
text, except in a very general way. 
You might decide, for example, 
that it has something to do with 
reading because of the nature of 
this article. 


attacking new 


Vert, you find it difficult because 
you are not able to hear it. Having 
only the visual sense for perception 


asks the question 


of this sentence has limited your 
learning ability. If someone were 
to read this sentence to you, in 
English, could you then read it? 
No, for probably the symbols would 
still mean very little to you. Your 
first impulse would be to learn it 
by heart. This represents the easi 
est way out of a diffieult situation. 
Many children show this mnemonic 
ability by memorizing whole read 
ers by heart. They can then show 
their parents how well they can 
“read.” Beware of this type of 
reading—for it is only parroting 
and is often done by mere infants. 





LEARNING TO READ 
By 
LENA GAMBLE BIXLER 


Baby Susan held her book, 

Pictured, colored, words to heed 
Words meant nothing when she’d look. 
School is where you learn to read. 


Susan, five, asked “‘What’s the rule?” 
Of a playmate she could heed, 

“‘What do children do in school?” 
“Why, of course, they learn to read!” 


Autumn came and Susan dressed, 
Went to school, so proud, indeed; 
Then at day’s end, tears repressed, 
“But I did not learn to read!” 
Real reading always involves a 
method of attacking new words. 
Finally, you have little need to 
read the sentence. Your curiosity 
may be whetted by the problem, but 
the chances are very strong that 
you merely glanced at the initial 
sentence and then read on. If you 
had a great need to learn the mean 
ing of this sentence, you would have 
tried a great deal harder. For ex 
ample, suppose that you knew this 
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sentence contained the clue for a 
hidden treasure. Your interest 
would) be immediately aroused. 
Probably children are motivated 
more than you are in normal read 
ing, for they usually realize that 
this is a skill they will use all their 
lives. 


What is reading? 

Reading is the complex mental 
task of translating into meaning 
combinations of symbols represent 
ing the concepts of our language. 
This translation is instantaneous in 
most but becomes so only 
after long practice. 

Writing is the inverse of reading, 
for it is translation of concepts 
into symbols, which can be read. 

Reading and writing do not stop 
at this mechanical associative stage. 
Iffective mature reading involves 
more than a mere translation of 
symbols. It means interpreting the 
hidden meanings of the author, 
dealing with the thousands of 
aroused memories induced by read 
ing, mentally organizing and filing 
the thousands of new experiences 
gained from reading, formation of 
concepts from these filed cross-ref 
erences, and the creation of new 
ideas from the union of concepts. 

These higher types of reading are 
directly related to experience in 
reading. 

Thus, we see that reading is more 
than word repetition, more than 
word recognition. It involves the 
whole individual and is dependent 
upon the degree of development of 
the thought processes. 

This is the task with which the 
child is faced. It is not an easy 
job. For him, it is the hardest and 
most ambitious undertaking of his 
life. Is it any wonder that teach 
ers must encourage beginning read 
ers? With the task in mind, does 
it not seem plausible that some 
children will fail to respond to a 
given technique? 


CASES, 
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Mr. Five Thousand 


represents the largest number of 


teachers ever enrolled in the AEA 


669 T couldn't have happened to a 
had 


nicer person — unless it 


happened to his wife.” 


This was the reaction of a Snow 
flake teacher, told that her 
good friend and fellow teacher, Pat 
B. Curry of the Snowflake Union 
High School, had 
“Member Number 


Arizona 


when 


named 
5000" of the 


been 
Education Association. 
Similar comments came from other 
teachers. 

The had 


made at a meeting of the Southern 


announcement been 
Navajo County Classroom Teachers 
Association at Lakeside. This is the 
local association in which Mr. and 
(Pat 
their friends) are active. 


Mrs. Curry and Lorraine to 


Both teachers, Soth teach 
music, Pat in the Snowflake Union 
High School and Lorraine in the 


Snowflake Elementary School. And 


both are energetic members of thei 
local, state and national profession 
al organizations. 

The “Member Number 
award was approved by action of 
the AEA 
a means of dramatizing the remark 


5.000" 
Executive Committee as 
able growth in membership achieved 


by the AEA the 1952-53 
membership year. Total AEA mem 


during 


bership now stands at 5,071 and is 
expected to reach 5,100 before the 
school year is over, This is more 


than a 700-member increase ovet 
last vear’s total of 4,355, the previ 


ous high mark in membership. 


It is important that 
teacher, help the child to read by 
using as many techniques as nec 
essary. Is there some bit of infor 
mation you can give him that will 
help make the jig saw fit into place? 


you, as a 


For example, does it help you 
to know that in our initial sentence, 
the straight lines of the alphabet 
have been made curved, the curved 
lines made straight and the letters 
reversed ? 
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Always a member 

The one thing that bothers Vat 
about all the publicity he has been 
getting as the AF A’s first “Mem 
ber Number 5,000” is that some peo 
ple have assumed that he has not 
been an AKA member before this 
vear, 

“Let me make it clear,” he 
“that Lorraine and IT have’ been 
members of the NEA, the AEA and 


our local association ever since we 


SaVS, 


graduated from college. But since 
we must join our professional or 
ganizations each fall, it just hap 
pens that my membership was the 
5.000th one to be processed at the 
AEA office this fall.” 


Pat and Lorraine met each other 
while going to school at Arizona 
State College at Tempe. They were 
married their 


during sophomore 


year. Pat played trombone in the 


ASC band and was band manager 
from 1948 until his graduation. 
Pat's mother and father were 
both teachers for a number of vears 
until their growing family reached 
a total of 12 children. Then, as Pat 
puts it, they discovered that it was 
hard to raise a family on teachers’ 
pay. Pat's mother, Mrs. Eva Curry, 


now resides in Snowflake. 


Lorraine is the former Miss Lor 
raine Gray, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Gray of 1533 West Jef 
ferson, Phoenix. Mr. Gray is widely 
known in Arizona. For many years 
he has served as business agent of 
No. 


eers, American Federation of Labor, 


Local 128, Operating Engin 


Phoenix. He has a keen interest 
in education and has given strong 


support to public schools, 


Teachers of Music 


Music educators of Arizona are 
well acquainted with both Pat and 
Lorraine, who are members of the 
Arizona Music Educators Associa 


tion, the American Music Educators 


Mr. Five 


Association 


Thousand 
the Music 
tors National Conference. 


and Educa 
Pat also 
belongs to the Arizona Bandmasters 
In addition to 


Association. mem 


bership in professional organiza 
tions, he is a member of the Silver 


Creek Kiwanis Club of Snowflake. 


The number of AEA members has 
last 
Exeept for a decrease of about 50 
1950-51, 


membership total has been greater 


almost doubled the ten vears. 


members in every year’s 


than the vear before. 


Founded in 1892 as the Territor 
ial Teachers Association, the AEA 
has played an important part in 
the development of an outstanding 
public school system in’ Arizona, 
Its expanded services to members 
stimulated 


have membership 


growth in recent years. Though 
membership is voluntary, five out 
of every six teachers and school ad 


hold 


membership in the state organiza 


ministrators in Arizona now 


tion, 


Pat B. Curry, “Mr. 5,000" in the 
AEA, is one of the many outstand 
the 
profession has a right to be proud. 


ing young teachers of whom 
No one who knows him doubts that 
he will have an outstanding career 
And Lor 


raine, though she has tried to re 


in his chosen profession, 


main in the background through all 
the publicity that Pat has received, 
Pat's 
Together they stand as a 


ix responsible for much of 
SUCCESS, 
wonderful couple. Individually 
they stand as two wonderful repre 


sentatives of a great profession. 





A 242 million dollar tool has been 
offered to education. 
it? 


Can we 


accept 


This multi-million dollar tool is 
249 
channels which was made by the 
Federal 


a reservation of television 
Communications Commis 
sion in its Sixth Report, of April 
14, 1952. In 
dealt with many aspects of tele 


this report, which 


vision, the FCC stated: “. . . there 
is a need for non-commercial edu 

(and) 
institu 


cational television stations; 
that 
tions require more time to prepare 


because educational 


for television than commercial in 


terests, a reservation of channels 


is necessary to insure that such 


stations come into existence . 
This 


largely through the efforts of edu 


reservation was secured 
cators themselves, working through 
the Joint Committee on Education 
al Television, an organization set 
up by the American Council of Ed 
the 
Association, and the 


Education 
National As 
sociation of Educational Broadeast 


ucation, American 


ers and other educational groups. 
They 
tional TV stations, on the grounds 
that 
right to 


based their plea for educa 


the American people had a 
alternate programming, 
programming with different moti 
vation than mass entertainment 
and the attendant sale of products. 

The principle of reservation was 
sought on the grounds that educa 
tional institutions cannot, by their 
very nature, go into television op 
eration as quickly as can commer- 
cial operators. 

This petition for reservation of 
educational channels was accepted 
and acted on by the Commission. 
So it is that today, educators in 
this faced with the 
challenge of making good on their 
claim that 
through the medium of television, 
educational opportunities for the 


country are 


they can provide, 


American people on a hithertofore 
impossible scope. 


How we begin 


The challenge is simply posed. 
Meeting the challenge is not so 


simple. There are many problems 
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Challenge 
Educational TV 


By RICHARD BELL 
ASC at Tempe, Arizona 


to be solved if educators are to use 
these channels for the maximum ed 
but 
insurmountable, as 
the of 25 


educational institutions and groups 


ucational benefit; these diffi 
culties are not 
is testified by actions 
which have already applied for tel 
evision licenses. 

There is no single pattern being 
followed by these various groups 
in meeting the challenge of educa 
tional television. Nineteen have ap 
plied for channels reserved for edu 
cation; six have applied for com 
mercial licenses (though most of 
the latter plan on operating as ed 
ucational stations, not on the basis 
of commercial sale of time). 

The 
five institutions, and others which 


activities of these twenty 
are planning to apply, do, however, 
fall into several general patterns. 

In some the 


Lindsay Hopkins Vocational School 


instances, such as 
of Dade County, in Miami, Florida, 
the application for a license is made 
by one educational institution. The 
institution undertakes to finance 
the building and operation of the 
station itself. However, under the 
regulations set forth in the Sixth 
Report, any station operating on 
must ¢o 


an educational channel 


operate with all other legitimate 


education institutions in the area 
in programming the station. 

In some cases, such as the Hous- 
ton College, or the University of 
Southern funds for 


been made 


California, 


such a_ station have 


available by gifts from individuals 
or foundations. 

Other 
wider 


communities, seeking a 


base for educational televi 
sion station operations, have organ 
ized community-wide committees 
composed of representatives of all 
the educational institutions. In 
Northern California, the Bay Area 
Educational Television Association 
has been formed, and this corpora 
tion applied for the license. 

On an even wider scale, a state 
group, 

the state’s higher educa 


wide usually centered 
around 
tion structure, applies for a license 
or several licenses for a state-wide 
network of educational stations. 
The New York State Board of Re 
gents has applied for eight stations, 
which (with two which 
application will soon be made) will 
the 


construe 


more for 


cover about 95 cent of 


Six 


per 
state’s population. 

tion permits have already been 
granted by the FCC for this state 


network. 


Money involved 


The cooperative nature of most 
of these plans indicates the need 
for broad planning to meet the two 
greatest problems of establishing 
and operating an educational tel 
evision station 


financing and 


programming. Sound estimates of 
the cost of establishing an eduea 
tional television station range from 
$150,000 to $250,000. Yearly oper 
ating costs of from $100,000 to 
$150,000 seem at present to be valid, 
depending on the scope of the sta 
tion’s operations. 

It must be pointed out that these 
figures are not those of commercial 
stations (though some have been 
established and operated on less), 
since it is generally conceded that 
an educational station can be built 
and operated for less than a com 
station. The educational 
institution often does not 
buy land, building, 
show a profit, operate a required 
number of 


mercial! 
have to 
erect a new 


hours per day, pay 
facilities for 
photography, graphic arts, or other 


production functions, 


taxes, or set up new 


since 
institutions 


most 


educational already 
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have such departments within their 
present structures. 

In addition, the practice in edu 
cational institutions now engaging 
in television operations on their 
own campuses, is to use advanced 
students in many of the capacities 
for which a commercial station 
pays staff technicians. At Michi 
gan State College, at the Univer 
sity of Syracuse, where campus tel 
evision studios are now in use, stu 
dents are trained in the various 
production and technical aspects of 
television, and the practical part of 
their training from working on the 
programs produced in the studios. 


A practical plan 


A spectacular demonstration of 
the practicability of this plan was 
given at the Educational Television 
Programs Institute, held at Penn 
sylvania State College, last spring. 
Professional TV equipment was set 
up at the conference, and a typical 
Philadelphia 


” : 
Door” series 


program from the 
“The World at 
was presented before those attend 


Your 


ing. 
gram it was revealed that four of 
the “technicians” on the set, includ 


At the conclusion of the pro 


ing the two cameramen, the mike 
man, and a floor helper, were stu 
dents at Pennsylvania State Col 
lege who had never seen a TV cam 
era 48 hours previously, and who 
had had a total of 2 and one-half 
hours practice before the program 
was put on. 

This is not to say that any educa 
tional television station need settle 
for less professional practices than 
any commercial station. It 
indicate that students can do an 


does 


effective job in television positions 


while gaining increased experience 


in television skills. 

Despite the fact that these fac 
tors indicate that educational tele 
vision stations can be operated less 
expensively than commercial sta- 
tions, the cost of television is not 
small. It 


most educational 


is for this reason that 
institutions find 


that they need to consolidate their 


efforts to meet the cost of televi 
sion. 

Even so. cost is relative to what 
Few 


is being accomplished. per 
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sons would eliminate from our fed- 
eral budget the funds spent for na 
tional defense, since maintaining a 
of life is 
deemed worthy of a great expendi- 
A cost of $250,000 for a col- 


lege auditorium is not considered 


defense for our way 


ture. 


exorbitant in most communities. 
Yet will at 


seat about 1500 persons at a time, 


this auditorium best 


and be used at most about three 


nights a week. The same expendi 


ture could build an educational 
television station which could bring 
to many thousands of persons at a 
time many hours daily of interest 
ing, enlightening, and valuable tel 


evision programs, 


No question of need 


As to the 
above and beyond what is now be 


need for education 


ing given in this country, there 


seems little question but that there 
is a tremendous job for education 
still The U. S. Office 
of Education tells us that there are 
10,000,000 functional 
the United States. 
ity Agency figures show that there 


before us. 


illiterates in 
Federal Secur- 


are 1,000,000 juvenile delinquents 
between the ages of 10 and 17 in 
America today. With our increas 
ing life expectancy comes the in 
creasing problem of re-education of 
the aged, teaching them to find cre 
ative outlets and a sense of im 
portance in the later vears of life. 
The 
hours has given all 


steady decrease in working 


segments of 
our population more time for 
the 


person often does not know how to 


leisure—time which average 
Few would claim that we are 
that 


education for better citizenship. 


use. 


doing all should be done in 


(Educational TV, page 27) 
































“,.. And don’t let me catch you talking in clas: again!” 








To Be Worthy 
Is To Be Competent 


T. M. STINNETT, Ph. D. 


HE Number One challenge to any profession is to be worthy of the 


service which society has assigned to it. 


petent. 


Competence implies high quality of preparation. 


To be worthy is to be com 
Without the 


means of guaranteeing adequacy of preparation there can be no other 
standards worthy to be associated with a profession. The chief means of 


doing this is the establishment and applieation of valid accrediting pro 


cedures by the profession involved. 


Professional accrediting began in 
1907 with the medical profession. 
While teaching, in terms of num 
bers engaged in it, is the largest of 
ull professions in American life, 
numbering about one third of all 
professional workers, having a 
membership numerically equal to 
one-half that of 20 other professions, 
and having more than three times 
as Many members as the next most 
numerous profession, it remains as 
the only one of these professions 
yet to establish a professional ae 
crediting having united, 
profession wide support. 

More than 50 per cent of all 
teachers prepared in 1949-50 were 
products of preparing progranis 
which had not been professionally 
appraised, that is, prepared in in 
stitutions not members of the 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. At least 
{12 per cent were products of pro 
grams which had been appraised 
exclusively by regional association 
standards or overall general ac 
crediting. 

The failure to reconcile the dissi 
dent elements in education, to es 
tablish general agreement concern 
ing the necessity of an accrediting 
process by the teaching profession, 
the failure to secure general agree 
ment upon what kind of 
have contributed to some inevitable 
and unfavorable results. Some of 
these are: 


process 


process, 


Great occupational instability. 
The professional life-expeectanecy in 


the teaching profession is, 
best 


to our 
knowledge, between ten and 
thirteen years. The result is that 
the number of new teachers pre 
pared each year is equivalent to 
from 12 to 15 per cent of existing 
teaching positions. In the medical 
profession, the proportion is about 
2 per cent, and for other profes 
sions a correspondingly low rate. 
The teaching profession is com 


20 


pelled to rely upon more institu 
tions to prepare its members than 
all the other professions combined. 


Low Standards. A_ recurring 
evele of lowering standards in the 
form of emergency certification, on 
the false assumption that such ex 
pediency will increase teacher sup 
ply, is another partial consequence 
of the lack of accrediting procedure. 
Emergency certification never has 
and probably never will balance 
teacher supply-demand. There is 
evidence to indicate that the ex- 
pediency of lowering standards al 
ways has, and perhaps always will, 
the balance, increase the 
shortage, and drive standards down 
in a descending spiral. 


upset 


Inadequate public concept of 
teacher education. There is a 
public concept of teaching which 
inevitably tends to make of teacher 


education a bargain-basement type 
of higher education. Any kind of 
professional preparation is expen- 
sive, if properly done. 

Concept of general prepara- 
tion. There is a persisting con- 
tempt, in higher education 
circles, for the concept that profes- 
sional preparation of teachers is 
necessary or even desirable. This 
contempt has been encouraged by 
our own timidity and compromise, 
by the fact that teacher education 
has traditionally accepted general 
college programs, and general ac 
crediting, in the preparation of its 
members to a greater extent than 
vny other profession. 


some 


Attacks upon teacher educa- 
tion. There have been recurring 
attacks upon the professional con 
cept of teacher education from 
within education. These attacks 
go unanswered because we have not 
established an accrediting process 
which exemplifies a substantially 
unified viewpoint concerning pro 
fessional preparation. Thus the 
public is led to believe that we 
do not know what we are trying 
to do, do not know what to do, and 
do not know how to do it. And 
when it is proposed, as is the case 
in some of them, to abolish teacher 
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“I don’t care if you are a five-letter man. I 
want you to learn the 26 in the alphabet.” 

















Reprinted by permission of the Christian Science Monitor. 
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education, nobody in teacher edu 
cation can point to their accredit 
“We can’t 
do that and still prepare teachers.” 


ing association and say: 


Fragmentation of control. The 
effective controls in teacher educa 
tion lie with other groups. I have 
had the privilege of serving as a 
consultant in several recent state 
wide certification revision pro 
grams. When the special-interest 
fields come in with their proposals 
for preparation of teachers for the 
fields, they were based upon the re 
quirements of their accrediting as 
sociations. Thus, we are in the 
intolerable position of preparing 
teachers, yet of having no real 
power in many fields in determin 
ing what shall go in that prepara 
tion. What other profession would 
tolerate such a situation? 

What particular type of acci gedit 
ing process is best suited to the 
peculiar problems of teacher edu 
cation? Here are some suggested 
criteria of a sound accrediting pro 
cedure for teacher education. 

First, such a procedure should 
provide for the participation of all 
elements of the teaching profession 
and perhaps the public in the for 
mulation and application of evalu 
ative criteria. Teaching is a pro 
sess so vital to the welfare of so 
ciety that it should not be dominat 
ed by a few, nor by a few interests. 

Second, it should be a process 
which works closely with, strength 
«ns, supplements, and in no way 
trespasses upon the respective cen 
tral state education agencies which 
have vested in them the legal au 
thority to approve teacher educa 
tion institutions within states. 

Third, the process should be an 
all-inclusive one and should per 
form the accrediting function of 
all phases of teacher education. In 
my judgment we cannot expect a 
national professional accrediting 
process for teacher education to be 
accepted by the higher institutions 
if it is a result in the further pro 
liferation of the already overcrowd 
ed field of accreditation. 

Fourth, the process should vig 
orously seek to coordinate its work 
with that of the regional accredit 
ing associations. There is no valid 
point, except in exceptional cases, 
in an accrediting process for 
teacher education setting up pro- 
cedures or the appraisal of general 
college programs. This can be 
avoided by making as a prerequi 
site to professional accrediting of 
an institution that it hold mem 
bership in one of the regional aec- 
crediting associations. 
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National Standards Become Reality 


HE establishment of a National 

Council for 
Teacher Edneation is expected to 
bring new 
wise to 


recognition profession 
1,000,000 
thruout the nation. 

The new voluntary agency, or 
ganized by five national groups in 
the field of education itself, is ex 
pected to maintain at high stand 
ards the qualifications of teachers 
in the United States. The Council 
is slated to begin operation by July 
1954. 

The 21 members of the Council, 
representing universities and col 


some teachers 


Fifth, the process should be vol 
untary in nature, reserving to the 
individual institution the choice of 
whether it wishes to qualify for na 
tional acerediting or wishes not to 
do so. 

Sixth, the process should provide 
lor appropriate representation of 
all types of preparing institutions, 
single - purpose and multiple - pur- 
pose, liberal-arts colleges and uni- 
versities, private, dcnominational, 
and publie. 

Seventh, the process should strive 
for the accreditation of institutions 
whose credeatials will be accepted 
nation-wide for teacher certifica- 
tion. 

Fighth, the process should be in 
expensive to the accredited institu- 
‘ions, involving nominal or, prefer 
ably, no accrediting fees, 

Ninth, the 
phasize institutional self - evalua- 
tion and stimulation of growth 
rather than the use of absolute cri- 
teria, or exercise of the policy. 


process should) em 


In whatever accrediting process 
is established, the 
ganized teaching 
practitioners, is 


the or 

profession, the 
strategic. Sanc 
tions, which give effective control 
of the product, are utilized by all 
professions. 


role of 


Those whose great privilege it is 
to preserve the indispensable sci- 
ence of teaching in this country 
certainly know by now that they 
are in the midst of a storm of dan 
gerous proportions, They certainly 
know that many storm shelters will 
be suavely offered them. In some 
of these proffered shelters lie in 
evitable suffocation for the science 
of teacher education, for some of 
these proffered shelters are leagues 
with and covenants 
with the tattered fragments of yes 
terday. 


obsolescence 


Accreditation of 


Other professions have long had 
national standards. We are proud 
that the teaching profession is at 
last coming into its rightful status. 


leges, state departments of educa- 
tion, and ad 
ministrators, and boards of eduea- 
tion, will promote plans for improv 
ing the preparation of teachers in 
universities and colleges. 


classroom teachers 


such as 
long have had 
established accrediting procedures. 
At the present time, numerous 
agencies in the field of education 
are engaged in the accreditation of 
teacher education, according to 
Waldo E. Lessenger, dean, College 
ef Education, Wayne University, 
Detroit, and chairman of the Coun- 
cil, 


Other major professions 


medicine and law 


“As a result, some programs for 
the preparation of teachers are 
lacking in quality, and the prob- 
lem of selecting qualified teachers 
vear by year has become increas- 
ingly difficult for boards of educa- 
tion and other agencies employing 
teachers,” Dr. Lessenger said. 

“The action taken by educators 
is in keeping with the practice of 
other professions, such as medicine, 
the members of which themselves 
are largely responsible for the ac 
creditation of medical institutions 
and the continuous improvement of 
programs of preparation for those 
who work in the fields of medicine 
and health. 

“The accrediting agency created 
by the educators unites, with the 
inembers of the profession them- 
selves, the legally constituted agen- 
cies for certification whose respon- 
sibility it is to select instructional 
staffs. These agencies include state 
departments of edueation and 
boards of education.” 

Among the goals to be achieved 
by the Council is national recogni- 
tion of teaching as a major pro 
fession, and the provision, at all 
institutions preparing teaching 
personnel, for programs, facilities, 
ond other resources adequate to in- 
sure professional competency. 

“The accrediting agency will 
strive to continue the high stand- 
ards of teacher preparation and 
certification now maintained in 
many states and communities of 
the country and seek to elevate 
those standards where they are 


(National Standards, page 44) 
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THAN WOM- 
bachelor’s 


MORE MEN 
EN 
degree 


received the 
from U. S. teachers 
colleges last year. Neverthe- 
less, there is no prospect that 
men teachers will ap- 
proach in numbers those of 


soon 


women. 

In a look at how 
are doing in education, the 
U. S. Women’s Bureau found 


women 


that women are only 7.9 per 
cent of all public high school 
principals, practically the 
same proportion as 50 years 
ago. The number of women 
superintendents of city 
school systems is very small, 
and has decreased in recent 
years. As recently as 1939, 
46 of the city superinten- 
dents of schools were women. 
Today there are 8 in the 1,- 
583 cities with over 2,400 pop- 
ulation and only 1 in the 360 
cities with over 30,000 popu- 
lation. In these larger cities, 
more than half the principals 
of elementary schools are 
women. 

On university faculties 
men predominate in the bet- 
ter positions and few women 
are to be found at the policy- 
making levels. Even the 
women’s colleges usually 
have men as the top admin- 
there are 69 non- 
sectarian women’s colleges 
in the United States and only 
11 are headed by a woman. 
Only a small proportion of 
the full professors in colleges 
throughout the country are 
women. 


istrators; 


And the greater of these is 
When Prof. Robert M. 
Goldenson, Hunter College, 
asked youngsters what consti- 
life, 
“Love 


tutes a happy family 


S-yead r-old said . 


and a TV set.” 


one 


DISQUIETING TRENDS: 
The U. S. Children’s Bureau 
is studying juvenile delin- 
quency. Those attending 
were told by the Youth Study 
Center of Philadelphia that 
three new trends are evident: 

1. Increased seriousness in 
the type of juvenile crime. 
Boys of ten were now com- 
mitting the type of burglar- 


Current Items of Educational News 


ies and hold-ups that boys of 
fifteen or sixteen used to do, 
and that boys of fifteen were 
being arrested for the kind 
that used to be 
committed by youths of 
twenty. 

2. An percent- 
age of emotional disturbance 
in delinquent girls. 

3. Evidence that these 
youth are increasingly unable 
to maintain a pattern of con- 
tinued progress toward a 
chosen goal. “If they can’t 
maintain such a pattern, they 


of crimes 


increased 


will be open to any subver- 
influence in the 
munity,” the conference was 
told by E. Preston Sharp of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Sharp estimated that 
more than 50,000 children 
and perhaps as high as 100,- 
000 were detained in jails in 
this country. 


sive com- 


Of the 200,000 physicians 


in this country 9,000 are 


women, 


THE FEDERAL GOVERN.- 
MENT is studying new poli- 
for the control of im- 
migration. Some of the poli- 
under discussion would 
operate so that able scientists 
from abroad would be unable 
to come to the United States. 

To prevent this from hap- 
pening, Alan T. Waterman, 
Director of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, went 
fore the President’s Commis- 
sion on Immigration to plead 
for liberal immigration laws. 
He said that America needs 
and should welcome 
tists and technicians from 
friendly foreign countries. 
He warned that America is 
self-sufficient when it 
comes to scientific talent. To 
illustrate his point he said, 
“Radar, the atomic bomb, 
jet aircraft, and penicillin 
were perfected in the U.S. 
on the of discoveries 
and research in foreign coun- 
tries to which we were given 
ready access.” 


cies 


cies 


be- 


scien- 


not 


basis 


At least children 
attend only half-day sessions 


500,000 


in public schools. 


HOW WE ORGANIZE TO 
DO BUSINESS IN AMERI- 
CA is the name of a new 
publication by the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of 
the National Education As- 
sociation. It is one of the 
most compact and readable 
booklets dealing with social 
and economic organization 
which we have and 
graphically explains the four 
ways of doing business under 
our private enterprise sys- 
tem. It is available from 
the National Education As- 
sociation, 35 cents for single 
copies, 25 cents in quantities 
over 100. 


seen 


HUMAN VALUES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL is 
a practical, down-to-earth 
publication of the NEA De- 
partment of Elementary 
School Principals which deals 
with everyday problems of 
organization in the 
room as related to human 
living. It is available from 
NEA Headquarters at $1.00 
per copy. 


class- 


There are probably 25,000 
philanthropic foundations of 
all categories in the United 
States. But only about 70 
foundations have assets of 
$10 million or more. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION in 
review form has come across 
the desk of your editor and 
has an interesting look about 
it. It has chapters dealing 
with the historical aspects of 
alcohol, its nature, action and 
effects, alcoholism, and re- 
sources and materials for al- 
cohol education. The book 
deals with the socio-medical 
problems of alcohol. Pub- 
lished by Henry Schuman, 
Inc., Publishers, New York, 
N. Y. Price $2.50. 


HANDICAPPED BOYS in 
Reno, Nevada, United States, 
now have their own scout 
troup called the Lone Pine 
Tribe. It was formed for 
bedridden children, victims 
of accident or disease. 

The troop does not hold 
regular meetings but its 


members are linked by radio 
programs arranged in their 
honor when one of them wins 
a merit badge. Many of these 
shut-ins have won badges for 
first aid, public health, home 
repairs, music, leather work, 
telegraphy, and stamp col- 
lecting. Doctors find that 
membership of the Lone Pine 
Tribe is one of the best help- 
ers in restoring the physical 
and mental health of their 
patients. 


A SUMMER IN THE OUT- 
OF-DOORS working with 
congenial adults and small 
groups of young people is 
offered in the hundreds of 
staff jobs available at Girl 
Scout camps located in all 
sections of the United States. 

Almost as attractive as the 
tangible returns—full main- 
tenance plus salary during 
the camping season—are the 
opportunities Girl Scout 
camping provides to gain 
new interests and make new 
friends. 

To qualify as a unit leader 
you must have had exper- 
ience working with children 
as a teacher, leader or coun- 
selor of children’s groups. 
Applicants for camp direc- 
tor’s jobs should be over 25 
years of age and have had 
experience in camping and 
in administrative and super- 
visory work with groups. 

All applicants should be 21 
years of age or over and have 
a sympathy with the aims and 
philosophy of Girl Scouting; 
good health; an interest in 
and enjoyment of camping; 
the ability to work well with 
others and to adapt to camp 
living; and should like and 
understand girls. 

If you are interested in 
these summer job opportuni- 
ties contact your local Girl 
Scout office, or if you wish 
to have your name referred 
to the Girl Scout National 
Branch Office nearest you, 
write to: 

Miss Fanchon Hamilton, 

Personnel Department, 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 

155 East 44th Street, 

New York 17, New York. 
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Secondary school administrators enjoy workshop 
in beautiful Mayhew Lodge at Oak Creek.... 


HE Arizona Association of See 
dary School Principals held its 

fall workshop at Mayhew’s Lodge, 
Oak Creek Canyon, October 17 and 
18, 1952. 

A total of 52 administrators at 
tended the workshop. Dr. John 
jartky, Stanford University, was 
invited to give the opening address 
and to work as a workshop key 
noter. The entire group was housed 
at the Lodge and the cost, inelud 
ing meals, was $11.50 per person. 

Following registration on Satur 
day morning, and after Juneh, the 
President called the first general 
meeting and outlined briefly the 
program to be followed. Dean 
Bartky presented a short inspiring 
address and then helped to work 
out four discussion groups. 


ing members of the party broke up 
into several informal sessions, The 
largest group met in front of the 
Lodge around an open fireplace. 
This session had its session rude 
ly interrupted by two well-known 
administrators dashing thru_ the 
room followed close upon their heels 
by a striped animal of dubious rep 
utation. Fortunately the door was 
closed just in time to prevent the 
latter’s entrance. However, the ef- 
fluvium penetrated every nook and 
cranny to the extent that doors and 
windows had to be opened for a 
considerable period of time. Latet 
in the evening Curtis and Gridley, 
rather sheepishly, came downstairs 
in nondescript garb, obviously hast 
ily procured, They received a some- 
what reluctant and grudging wel 


Secondary school men who met at Mayhew’s Lodge. 


Until Sundown 


The discussion groups remained 
until nearly sundown, 
then broke up for various pre-even 
ing activities. Mayhew’s Lodge and 
the Call of the Canyon, where over 
flow guests were to be housed, are 
close to Flagstaff and a number of 
men drove into town before dinner. 
Football tickets were available to 
those who cared to the game 
between ASC of Flagstaff and Cali 
fornia Institute of Technology of 
Pasadena. Approximately two 
thirds of the group took advantage 
of this opportunity and the remain- 


in session 


see 
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come from the men around the fire 
place. 


Final Session 


Beginning at 10:00 next morning, 
the group reconvened for its final 
meeting. Reports of the four discus- 
sion groups were given by the chair 
men and a recommendation was 
adopted for continuing the work- 
shop idea next year. 

Topics reported upon at this ses 
sion included extra pay for extra 
duties, guidance, scheduling study 
hall and home room, and student 
government. It was the consensus 


Oak Creek Canyon Workshop 


Reported by HARRY WHITE 


of the group that extra pay for 
extra duties should be allowed only 
after the school has offered suffi 
ciently high salaries to get profes 
sional jobs performed and after all 
assignments have been equally dis 
tributed among the professional 
employees. It was further agreed 
that in those instances where extra 
pay is allowed it should be in ae- 
cordance with a policy that is 
drawn up and approved by a com 
mittee consisting of Board mem 
bers, teachers, and administrators. 
It should never be the result of in 
dividual bargaining. 

The group on guidance recom 
mended that all groups institute a 
guidance program using state col 
lege consultants and that the pro 
gram be built to fit the needs of 
the community. Stress was laid 
upon the fact that all teachers 
should have guidance courses and 
counselors should be = trained = in 
counseling techniques. In addition, 
counselors should have regular of 
fice time when students might come 
in for consultation on personal 
problems. Such a program should 
include: orientation, educational 
guidance, social and personality 
guidance, vocational guidance, edu 
eational guidance, beyond high 
school, and follow-up guidance after 
graduation as part of the basic pro 
gram. 

Opinion was divided on the prob- 
lem of the study hall. One school 
of thot was that better use 
should be made of study hall time, 
making it a more effective activity 
of the student, instead of consider- 
ing changing the organization of 
the daily period schedule. The other 
school of thot was for doing away 
with the study hall as a scheduled 
activity and making other and bet- 
ter use of the time thru either as- 
signing the students to other types 
of activities or changing the length 
of the period so that the one de- 
voted to study hall could be ab- 
sorbed. Each class would then be 
conducted in part as a supervised 
study period. After considerable 
discussion, a set of advantages was 
drawn up for each school of thot. 


(Oak Creek Canyon, page 40) 





teachers desiring to 


| pevouryp 


attend a summer conservation 
workshop may get financial assist 
Association 


Districts. 


ance from the Arizona 


of Soil Conservation 


At their annual meeting in De 


cember the Association adopted a 
resolution which provides that the 


Association will match funds with 


each Soil Conservation District in 


Arizona which will contribute $25 


toward a $50 scholarship for a 
that District. The 


the S50 scholar 


teacher from 


teacher must use 
ship toward meeting the expenses 
of attending a conservation work 
shop in Arizona during the summer 
of 1953. 

This 


many of you teachers have heard of 


may be the first time that 


Association of Soil 


The 


on the opposite page shows the lo 


the Arizona 


Conservation Districts map 


cation of the 45 Soil Conservation 


Districts which have been organ 
ized by the farmers of Arizona. The 
list below the map shows the offi 
cial names of the Districts, togeth 
er with the name and address of 
one of the three Supervisors who 


operate the affairs of each District. 


Find your district 


You can tell by the 
District 


map whieh 


your school is in or near. 


If you are interested in obtaining 


one of the S50 scholarships to a 


Conservation Workshop in Arizona, 


I want to urge vou to get in touch 


as soon as possible with the Super 


visor whose address is listed for 


vour District. If vou cannot tell 


SAVE THE LANDS! 


which Soil Conservation District 


your school is in, or nearest to, I 


would suggest that you write to 
Mr. Wayne Kessler, Assistant State 
Soil 


His 


Building in 


Conservation Commissioner. 


office is in the State Offices 


Phoenix, and he can 


advise you exactly which District 
ix nearest to your school, 


What 


Districts? 


are these Soil Conservation 
They 


State of 


are legal subdi 


visions of the Arizona, 
created by local groups of farmers 
Dis 
tricts Law approved by the Gover 
March 17, 1941. Unlike 


school districts, they do not have 


under the Soil Conservation 


nor on 


the power to levy taxes; nor do they 


cover the entire state. 


Under a specified procedure, 


groups of farmers who recognize 


the need for soil and water con 


servation work on their farms can 
petition the State for creation of a 
District. If the 


and subsequent 


Soil Conservation 


public hearings 
referendum are favorable, the Dis 
trict may be created by the State. 
Districts have 


Forty-eight such 


Arizona, the first 


that 


formed in 
in 1942, 


have petitioned to join neighboring 


Since time, three 


Districts, thus cutting the present 


number to forty five. 


For a purpose 


The purpose of the Soil Conser 


vation Distriets is to focus all avail 


Pupil presents demonstration on “How Grass Conserves Soil and Moisture” 
for teachers in a summer conservation workshop. 


By VICTOR SURFACE 


able federal, state and other assist 
ance onto the solution of local soil 
and water conservation problems. 
The Soil 


the U. 8S. 


Conservation Service of 


Department of Agricul 


ture is only one of the agencies 


Which aid these Districts. Among 


the kinds of help we give them is 


technical assistance, new types of 


conservation planting materials, 


and in some instances the use of 


specialized conservation equipment. 
The 


to obtain these and other such sery 


District's main function is 
ices for farmers within their bound 
install a 
But 
interested 


aries who wish to farm 
conservation plan. their Su 


pervisors are also in 
furthering public education about 
the causes of soil depletion and 
about the needs and methods of im 
proved soil productivity. 
that 
education 


They be 


lieve improved conservation 
halt to 


declining soil fertility, since a con 


will result in a 
servation-minded citizenry will de 
mand the wise use of our natural 
resources, 

They feel that much 


inore to conservation than merely 


there is 


protecting the birds, bees, trees 


and wild flowers, And they want 
our teachers to learn these things 
so they can teach them to our child 
ren. 


Work shops available 
Conservation Workshops will be 
available this summer at Flagstaff, 
The 
College of Education at the Univer 
sity of 


Tempe and Camp Geronimo. 
Arizona is attempting to 
Work 


shop during the second session of 


arrange for a Conservation 
summer school at Tucson, but plans 
have not been made definitely for 
this in 1953 as of the date of this 
writing. 

The Symposium on 
Conservation Education at Arizona 
State College at Flagstaff will be 
gin on June 8 and end on July 10. 
It will be designated as “Science 


Studies, 


five-week 


SOL” in’ Interdivisional 
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Deaver 


students. 
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DUNCAN VALLEY 
R. J. Golding 
Rt. 2, Box 17, Duncan 
GILA VALLEY 
M. M. Larson 
Solomon 
APACHE COUNTY 
Chas. L. Noble 
Alpine 
NAVAJO COUNTY 
William R. Bourdon 
Snowflake 
SAN FRANCISCO 
PEAKS 
Raymond A. Smith 
Rt. 1, Box 615, 
Flagstaff 
CAMP VERDE 
L. M. George 
Camp Verde 
SAN SIMON 
Jack D. Spikes 
Bowie 
WHITEWATER DRAW 
George Berry 
Elfrida 
QUEEN CREEK 
H. Reese Pew 
Higley 
PIMA COUNTY 
James W. Ewing 
400 N. Campbell 
Tucson 
FREDONIA 
D. K. Judd 
Fredonia 
OAK CREEK 
Lindsay Loy 
Cornville 
HEREFORD 
Joe A. Wilcox 
Hereford 
INDIAN BEND 
A. W. Austin 
Rt. 1, Box 32 
Scottsdale 
BUCKEYE 
Berton E. Schweikart 
Star Rt., Palo Verde 
ARCADIA 
Joe O’Connell 
505 N. Central, Phx. 


Conservation Workshop 


IT, 
will 


Professor 


the 


and 


be 


will carry 4 hours of upper division 


graduate credit 


laboratory periods from 1 to 4 p.m. 
each week, one or two of which will 
be field trips. 

During the same period, Dr. 
Ira Judd will again direct the “Con 


1953 


Director. 


for qualified 
It will run from 7:30 to 
9:30 daily, except Friday, 





| 
| 


wacaat 








ARIZONA 
SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


NEW RIVER 

Jules L. Vermeersch 

Box 3676, Phoenix 
SOUTHSIDE 

Reginald Brimhall 

Box 484, Chandler 
CHINO VALLEY 

Henry A. May 

Chino Valley 
FLORENCE- 
COOLIDGE 

A. L. Bartlett 

Box 156, Coolidge 
TRIANGLE 

J. A. Medd 

Skull Valley 
WEST COOLIDGE 

C. K. Kennedy 

Box 654, Coolidge 
BIG SANDY 

Norman Chapman 

Sandy Rt. Kingman 
AGUA FRIA 


SEVEN-E'GHT 
Henry Haley 
Eloy 

TEMPE 


Tempe 
ROOSEVELT 
Allen Belluzzi 
Avondale 
PIPE SPRINGS 
Orval Johnson 
Moccasin 
STANFIELD 
Duncan Butler 


Ave., 
Casa Grande 


Hugh Nichols 


servation Workshop for Teachers” 
at Arizona State College at Tempe. 


Cc “r ~ 
hester 1+ will carry 5 semester hours of 


It 


upper division or graduate credit, 
as “Geography 260g.” and will run 
from 8 to 12 daily, with two Satur 
day field trips. 

with 3 During the post-session at Camp 
Geronimo (near Kohl’s Ranch) the 
same college will offer “Geography 
236" the of Pro- 
fessor Martin Mortenson. Entitled 
“Natural History of Arizona,” this 


under direction 


o——? 


H. S. Raymond 
Rt. 1, Box 134, 


Dr. R. J. Hight 
820 Forest Ave 


105 N. Casa Grande 


EAST MARICOPA 


Rt. 1, Box 21, Higley 


MESA 
Kenneth W. Houston 
123 W. 2nd St., Mesa 
GILA BEND 
S. L. Narramore 
Gila Bend 
SITGREAVES 
MOUNTAIN 
William G. Scholz 
Box 37, Parks 
SANTA CRUZ 
E. R. Clark 
Nogales, Star Rt. 204 
Tumacacori 
CASA GRANDE 
C. R. McGee 
Rt. 1, Box 52 
Casa Grande 
REDINGTON 
K. J. Smallhouse 
140 Camino Espanol 
Tucson 
UPPER AGUA FRIA 
BASIN 
C. H. Orme 
Mayer 
SAN PEDRO 
Acel W. East 
Pomerene 
ELOY 
J. Lester Kinney 
Box 36, Redrock 
WINKLEMAN 
M. S. Wilkins 
Box 21, Kelvin 
WILLCOX 
Chas. E. Anderson 
Box 387, Willcox 
LITTLEFIELD 
Robert Reber 
Littlefield 
WELLTON-MOHAWK 
VALLEY 
Frank McElhaney 
Wellton 
TONTO 
J. Harry Brown 
Payson 
YUMA 
Herman A. Reeves 
Rt. 3, Box V-28, Yuma 





Peoria 


” 


conservation offering will carry 3 
semester hours of credit. 
Teachers who have already taken 
a conservation workshop will tell 
you they are fun. Replete with in 
teresting field trips guided by spe 
cialists, they also offer a refresh 
ing variety of visiting 
The latter 


agencies whose current experiences 


speakers. 


are men from various 
in professional conservation work 
fit in well with the presentation of 


the subject matter. 








1953 SUMMER SESSION 


FIRST TERM JUNE 8 — JULY 11 
SECOND TERM JULY 13 — AUGUST 15 


Air-Cooled Classrooms 


A distinguished faculty of educators and lecturers, 
including visiting specialists of national reputation, 
will present 215 courses to be offered by 31 Academic 
Departments in the fields of Agriculture, Arts, Busi 
ness and Public Administration, Education, Engi 
neering, Music and Science. 


Summer Session Courses Offer . . . 


@ Teachers and Administrators credits toward 
advanced degrees and Teaching and Ad- 
ministrative Certificates 


@ Undergraduate and Graduate students an 
opportunity to accelerate their programs 


@ Professional workers up-to-date information 
on the latest progress in their fields 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


1953-54 REGULAR SESSION 


During the fall and spring terms, the University’s 
ten Colleges, three Schools, and 55 Departments will 
offer more than 1700 courses in twelve major di 


visions of study: 


Agriculture, Business and Public Administra- 
tion, Education, Engineering, Fine Arts, Grad- 
uate College, Home Economics, Law, Liberal 
Arts, Mining, Music, and Pharmacy. 


COURSES OF STUDY LEAD TO 


BACHELORS’ DEGREES 
MASTERS’ DEGREES 
PH. D. and ED. D. 


The high acereditation granted to the University of 
Arizona by the nation’s principal acerediting organi 
zations indicates the excellence of its educational 
facilities and national scholastic standing. 

Scholarships and Fellowships worth more than 
$100,000 are available to outstanding students. 


For further information write: Director of Admissions, University of Arizona, Tucson. 
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EDUCATIONAL TY 
(From page 19) 

Certainly 
educational television station would 
inet de: 

i «viding programs which can be 
used im the elementary, secondary 
schools and colleges of the country, 
bringing outside resources, special 
ized experts, and special events into 
the classroom. 

Offering courses for academic 
credit for those who wish to pursue 
a degree program, but who cannot 
spend full time on the college cam 
pus. (This would include, of course, 
material sent by mail, examination, 


and other extension course tech 
niques. ) 

Providing advanced training and 
refresher courses fyr practitioners 
of such specialized professions as 
law, medicine, 


education, agricul 


ture, and business administration, 
to mention only a few. 

Providing adult education on a 
heretofore impossible scale, reach 
ing the individual in his home, and 


helping him to understand more 


fully, and operate more intelligent 
ly in the 
and the 


world in which he lives, 
heritage to which he is 
heir. 

No one has claimed that educa 
tional television is a cure-all for 
our educational needs. The objec 
tives listed above can be contribut 
ed to, but not done single-handedly, 
by educational television. But be 
cause of its acknowledged impact 
of immediacy, sight and sound, and 
accessibility, it is the greatest tool 
for mass education which has yet 


been devised by man. 


Can the job be done? 


Can this job be done by televi 


sion? “Can educators use this me 
dium?” is a question often asked 
by professional television people. 
Over five thousand persons regis 
tered for six courses given via tele 
vision on the University of Michi 
gan Hour over station WWJ-TV in 
1952. The University of Toledo 
offers courses for college credit, 
over station WSPD-TV, Toledo, 
(Educational TV, page 29) 
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YOU DONT Cee ! 


When you look at a freight train as it goes by, 
you are likely to see the cars of many different 
railroads. But you won't see the teamwork that 
makes this possible — teamwork that means a lot 
to you. For without it, we could not have the con- 
tinent-wide commerce which enables American 
producers to ship to distant markets and gives you 


a wide choice in the things you buy. 


Typical of this teamwork is the standard 
coupler with which any car or locomotive 
of any railroad can be coupled to cars or 
locomotives of any other railroad. These 
cars roll on tracks that are of standard 
gauge — 4 feet, 8% inches between rails, 








And here’s another striking example 
of railroad teamwork. When necessary, 
railroads in every part of the country con- 
tribute to the great freight car pool which 
is concentrated in the wheat belt in ad- 
vance of the harvest. Then, loaded in 
freight cars, the grain starts on its long 
journey that ends when you pass the 
bread at your table. 


Another good example of railroad 
teamwork is the fact that all the parts of 
all the 1,750,000 freight cars that the 
railroads own are so standardized that re- 
pairs and replacements can be made in 
any railroad shop anywhere inthecountry, 





So when you watch a train go by, with 
its cars from so many different railroads, 
you are watching a fine example of Amer- 
ican teamwork. This teamwork, plus re- 
search and investment, has made possi- 
ble the rail system that hauls more freight, 
more miles, and does it at a lower average 
charge, than any other form of general 
transportation in the world. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 5, 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 


»A~ 
“f= 
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fascinating 
summer assignment 


pays you GUARANTEED 
INCOME! 





The most rewarding summer you ever 
spent can be yours—with a minimum income 
absolutely guaranteed! As a representative 
of the World Book Encyclopedia, you could 
work right in your own community and 
nearby. And the beauty of it is that your 
teaching experience especially qualifies you 
to succeed gloriously! In fact, many teachers 
earn as much as $100 a week or more—all 
summer long! 


You'd be proud to represent the World 
Book Encyclopedia. Your position is one of 
prestige and you can feel that you are indeed 
rendering a valuable service to the homes 
of your community. This extremely pleasant 


and profitable work has proved so satisfying 
to many teachers that they have arranged to 
keep on with it part-time during the school 
year. 

You cannot fail, when you do this work by 
our proved methods! But regardless of re- 
sults, we guarantee you a substantial income. 
We give you free training and help you in 
every possible way. Some of our highest- 
paid representatives are teachers. 


Think what it would mean to end up the 
summer with $1,000 or more extra income 
—money for a special vacation, new clothes 
or extra luxuries you’ve dreamed of! Mail 
the coupon below and find out more details! 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
(a Marshall Field-owned organization) 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


CLIP This summer's training classes 
are being planned right now. 

and Applicants will be considered 

M AIL in the order received, unti! our 
teacher quota is filled. Don’t 


TODAY ! miss out! 


Mr. George M. Hayes 
World Book, Dept. 1223, P. O. Box 3565, 
Chicago 54, Ill. 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 
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Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, 
showing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer 





EDUCATIONAL TY 
(From page 27) 
with sufficient registrations to jus 
tify the Dr. 
Lawton of the University of Okla 
70,000 


A series of programs put 


expense. Sherman 


homa lectures to viewers 
weekly. 
on over a Columbus, Ohio, televi 
sion station by the Ohio State Uni 
versity Medical Center had a rat 
ing of 18, as compared to a rating 
of 16 on the Frank Sinatra program 
This 


a total number of 40,000 sets tuned 


which preceded it. indicated 


in to this program, (The program 
was presented at 8:30-9:00 p.m. on 
time not 


Tuesdays, a usually or 


consistently available to a non 
commercial program on a commer 
cial station.) 

these and other 


, 
From responses 


to educational programming _ it 
would seem that educators can pro 
duce television programs, and that 
viewers will wateh them. 

True, a good television program 
cannot be produced with slight ef 
talents. It has 
been pointed out that a television 


fort or mediocre 


station is no better than its pro 
gramming, and that good program 
ming is not easy. Yet already there 
are Ways in which this problem of 
educational television is being met. 

Establishment of a state-wide 
network of educational stations les 
sens the programming load on any 
station. 


one Even the linking of 


two educational stations, as is 
planned by the University of Kan 
sas and Kansas State College, splits 
the programming load of each sta 
tion in half, since each can produce 
those programs they are best quali 
fied to present, and feed them to 
the This 


reasonable cost 


other station. is quite 


feasible at a when 
the stations are located within 120 


miles of one another. 


Adult education involved 


Recognizing this need for good 
educational 
Fund for 


programming, the 
Adult Edueation 
$1,500,000 for an 


tional television programming cen 


has 


granted educa 


ter in Chicago, to produce on film 
programs which can be used by ed 
(Educational TV, page 31) 
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Easy-to-Handle-Project 


An idea we hope you find interesting and useful 




















Pebble-Painting 


Here's resourceful project that helps develop appreciation of 
form and its relation to materials of expression. It gives young people an 
understanding through experience that in art the idea of expression 
is related to the function and form of the materials. 


Have your students 
collect any size of 


(big) to inch (small) ; of any 


stones from 5 inches 


color, kind, texture, or shape. 
Let them select pebbles they 
like, and that remind them of 


something. 


Have the pebbles sc rubbed nice 
and clean. Use India ink with 


a small paint brush. 
Suggest the children keep { 
their outlines simple, as ‘e 
this is very important for ge 
good results. The shape of ee 
the pebble will be the art- 


ist’s source of inspiration. 


7 ve 


® 


Smooth pebbles are easier to paint 

upon than rough ones, although 

rough pebbles make nice lively- 
looking lambs, pineapples 
and log cabins. 


This project can be used for 
any age group. 


For ages where projects 
need a practical application, 
these painted pebbles make 
novel paperweights, in- 


re vitations, place cards, 


or desk and table orna- 
ments. If light in weight, 
€3:::; could be glued to 
pin and earring backs 
for costume jewelry. 


EVERYONE enjoys delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 


— WRIGLEY 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep i By _ 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. \ y BEEWING © 2 
—— — — nw 








Art Metal Airline Secretarial Desk 





CLARK OFFICE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


123 NORTH 2nd AVENUE —- PHONE Alpine 3-1127 and Alpine 2-4297 











Here's Creyhounds Most Popular 
EDUCATIONAL DISPLAY KIT 


“Wayside Wenders Ang Clnnicas Highataas 
Another big printing of the 1953 edition of Greyhound’s popular 
wall display and lesson topics for classroom use is now ready for you. 

The 8-foot wall display, Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways, dramatically shows natural color photographs 
of ten memorable scenes found along the highways of America. 

Its companion piece, the 8-page study of highway transportation 
with suggested classroom activities, explains in simple language 
How to See America by Highway. 

You'll find, as have teachers all over America, that Greyhound’s 
new educational display kit is ideal for use as an informative 
teaching aid, and as a handsome classroom decoration. 





The coupon brings you 


these popular teaching aids 


FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 
815, Chicago 90, III. for your free copy of “Wayside Wonders 
Along America’s Hi ’ educational display kit. (One to o 
classroom, please.) 
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EDUCATIONAL TY 

(From page 29) 
ucational TV stations. The kine 
scoping of the programs of many 
colleges, which can then be made 
available to other schools is an 
other way in which this problem 
is being met. 

Representatives of the National 
Association of Educational Broad 
casters made a whirlwind trip to 
Europe last fall, and returned with 
agreements enabling them to se 
cure good films from England, 
France, and Italy, for use only on 
educational TV stations. From J. 
Arthur Rank alone they secured 
1800 children’s films. 

Basically, however, the task and 
the values, are local. And on the 
community and state level it be- 
comes apparent that educational 
television is not merely another de 
partment of any one state institu 
tion. It is the medium par excel 
lent by which all the educational 
resources of the state can be made 
readily available to the people of 
the state. The colleges and univer- 
sities, the public and_ private 
schools, the public libraries, the mu 
seums, the art galleries, the agri 
cultural extension service, the Par 
ent Teachers Association and other 
parent education groups—all these 
would find in an educational tele 
vision station the means by which 
they could reach the public with 
educational and informational pro 
grams. 

Nor does the list stop there. Pro 
fessional groups, bar associations, 
medical associations, governmental 
agencies, labor groups, humanitar- 
ian organizations — these groups 
would have in the educational! tele- 
vision station a tool which belongs 
to them, and to all the people of 
the state, a channel for mass com 
munication which has never been 
available to them on such a seale 
before. 

Recognizing this fact, representa 
tives of such groups in Minnesota 
came to the University and asked, 
“What is being done to secure an 
educational television station or 
stations for this state?” Plans are 


(Educational TV, page 33) 
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NUMBERS AT WORK 
by 


y 
PATTON AND YOUNG 
Completely new arithmetic texts—new from the ground up— 
not a revision! Sound in method, appealing and challenging 
to pupils, and beautiful with glowing color. Based on leading 
courses of study and the best of recent research. To see these 
books is to want to use them. To use them is to want to keep 
them, for they do the job! 
ARIZONA REPRESENTATIVE: J. C. HENRY 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: Iroquois Building Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 











Gor Fun In Photography, Ji... 


PHOTO-GRAPHIC SUPPLY CO. 


1005 NORTH 7th STREET 
(Corner of Roosevelt) 


PHONE AlLpine 4-7981 


Professional - School - Industrial - Graphic Arts 
EVERYTHING IN SCHOOL PHOTO & AUDIO VISUAL SUPPLIES 


Andy Lester Jim Ott Johnny Taylor 














Curtis-Mallinson 





SCIENCE IN 
DAILY LIFE 


Based on the findings of extensive research, this 
up-to-date new text covers the most important 
principles of physics, chemistry, geology, mete- 
orology, astronomy, and biology, as well as sani- 
tation, communication, and transportation. 


x *k * 


The style is direct, dramatic, vivid. Essential con- 
tent is clearly marked. 


x k * 


Numerous and varied learning aids are closely 
integrated with the text. 


x * * 


The handsome illustrations include many pictures 
in full color and a wealth of photographs, draw- 
ings, and graphs. 





x k * 


AUTHORS: Dr. Francis D. Curtis, already well 
known as an author, is Professor of Education and 
of the Teaching of Science at the University of 
Michigan. Dr. George G. Mallinson is Professor of 
Psychology and Science Education at the Western 
Michigan College of Education. 


x *k * 


A WORKBOOK and TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
& are in preparation. 


WRITE TODAY FOR MORE INFORMATION TO 


Ginn and Company 


260 FIFTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
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EDUCATIONAL TV 

(From page 31) 
now underway in that state to pro 
vide these interested groups with 
the television stations they want 
and have a right to have. In Min 
nesota, Connecticut, Oklahoma, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, New York, New 
Jersey, Florida, California, Texas, 
Kansas, lowa, North Carolina, and 
many other states, concrete plans 
are being made and pushed forward 
to secure and utilize edueational 
television stations on the reserved 
channels. In this way over one 
hundred communities are today re 
sponding to the reservation, by the 
FCC, of a $242 million tool for edu 
cation. 


Time running out 

They are working rapidly be 
cause there is a time element in 
volved in the reservation of tele 
vision channels for education. It 
was made clear in the FCC's Sixth 
Report that after June 1, 1953, ap 
plications would be aecepted re 
questing the removal of unused ed 
ucational reservation channels from 
the reserved list. When this situa 
tion arises, the local educators will 
have to give definite and concrete 
evidence that they do intend to use 
that channel in the immediate fu 
ture, or it will be granted to the 
other applicant. 

Between 1921 and 1986, 202 
licenses were granted to education 
al radio stations in colleges, uni 
versities, and public school systems. 
By 1944, only 25 non-commercial 
radio stations were being operated 
by educational institutions. The 
licenses lost then by the inaction 
of educators are still lost to educa 
tion. Indications today are that the 
same will not happen in the area 
of educational television. There 
are many educators who want to 
be able to give a positive answer 
five, ten, or twenty-five vears from 
now, when the question is asked, 
“What became of the 242 television 
channels reserved for education?” 


Women prefer men who hare 
something tender about them 
especially legal tender. 


KAY INGRAM 
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rica’s Safest way to go to school! 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 





LISON STEEL 


Arizona Distributor 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 














a PUBLIC SERVICE SHARES 


Name 
Street 
City 


Kenneth Ellis & Co. 

240 North Central Avenue 
Phone ALpine 4-5581 
Phoenix, Arizona 


| am interested in receiving information and cir- 
cular on Arizona Public Service Shares. No obli- 
gation. Offered by prospectus only 


State 
PLEASE PRINT 











lucy 


ist 1 family affair 











While the cost of living 
has gone vp 60 per cent 
in the last 10 years 
Reddy's heurly wages 
are 20 per cent lower 
teday than they were 
10 years ago. 








© REDDY KILOWATT 
Yes, outside and inside, Reddy Kilowatt, your Public 


Servant, brings the best living in the world to Americans 
— the All Electric Home! 


Reddy’s low wages and good service are the result of 
Free Enterprise in action. Arizona Public Service, your pri- 
vately-owned, business-managed utility company, will con- 
tinue to provide good electric service — more electric power 
for the Frontier With A Future! 


ARIZONA 


Public Service 





SERVING THE FRONTICOR With A tutoRE 
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PRINCIPAL 

(From page 13) 
business manager to handle the 
routine matters of finance during 
the entire fiscal year. That is a 
full time job if properly done, even 
under the present schedule. In ad- 
dition, there should be strong com 
mittees from the local teacher’s as 
sociation at work upon curriculum 
construction and revision, public 
relations, health, library, legisla 
lation, salary schedules, finance, 
and whatever other topics are nec 
essary for the success of the entire 
program. 

Fear has been voiced that under 
such a program the local school 
board might feel left out of the pic 
ture. That does not follow, for ad- 
ministrative heads and _ teacher 
committees would work through the 
same channels as before. The board 
would still hire the staff; the mem 
bers of the staff would determine 
who were best trained for the dif 
ferent administrative as well as 
teaching positions. No board would 
have any reason to feel that it was 
being by-passed by the new pro 
cedure. In fact, it would, no doubt, 
become more closely associated 
with the school program. 

Last of all, teachers themselves 
would have a greater respect for 
the problems involved in the admin 
istration of a school if they had 
served at least one term in that de 
partment. A knowledge of their 
own successes and failures in that 
capacity would tend to make them 
more cooperative and less prone to 
criticize when the ship faces rough 
sailing. 


RATING 
(From page 13) 


women with children rated better 
than married women without child 
ren; urban teachers held a slight 
edge over rural teachers; there was 
no differential between negro and 
white teachers; teachers who visit 
ed in their children’s homes were 
better than those who did not; and, 
teachers who had stopped to walk 
and talk with pupils rated higher 
than those who did not. 
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Hope Reed Classic 


with plenty 
of CLASS! 


@ Washable 
@ Wrinkle-resistant 


A dress you'll look 

you prettiest in for school. 
That will go right along 
with you on your sum- 
mer vacation. Clean- 
cut lines, femininely soft 
with its flared skirt 
cuffed pockets and 

bold buttons. Tailored 
of Orlon and Dan 

River cotton that 
washes in a wink, 

dries quickly, and is 
wrinkle-resistant. 


Sizes 12 to 20 
142 to 

2442 

BLUE 
GRAY 
GREEN 
TAN 

















COMPTON'S 


PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For 195 3 Now Ready 


ed 
oe ee ee 

a 
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The Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built 


Another big year of continuous building and revision has gone into the 1953 
Compton’s to make it an even better and finer source of reference than ever before. 


Further Enriched and Expanded: 
480,000 words of newly written text 


501 new or extensively revised articles 
1,069 new pictures, maps, charts, and graphs. 


Compton’s has always been a favorite 
among teachers, librarians, and children. 
For the classroom and in the library 
Compton’s provides an unfailing source of 
quick, dependable reference. 


For boys and girls Compton’s is a never- 
ending source of interest and information. 
Compton’s gives all the facts but relates 
them so that clear concepts are formed. 


Beautiful pictures in profusion, in full 
color, black and white, and gravure; every 
picture selected to tell its full part of the 
story right along with the text. 

The unique Fact-Index thumb-tabbed at the 
back of each of the 15 volumes makes every 
fact and every picture instantly available. 
Give your boys and girls immediate advan- 
tage of this finest of school encyclopedias. 


For all grades and high school 
See the 1953 Compton’s. Write now for full particulars 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Chicago 10, Illinois 


W. L. McGOWEN, District Mgr., West Coast 


20 Sugar Loaf Drive 


Agoura, Calif. 
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LEGISLATION 


erage of questions dealing 
with schools and education were 
decided by voters in the November 
4 elections. Here’s a summary of 
major decisions. 


Arizona: A referendum repealed 
the Public Employees Retirement 
Act and made it possible to bring 
State Employees under the social 
security program. It is expected 
that teachers and school employees 
will eventually feel the effect of 
this action. 


California: The big public ques 
tion in California was whether tax 
exemption should be granted to non 
private schools. Voters decided in 
favor of exemption by 2,323,456 to 
2,253,855. The proposal affects ele 
mentary and high schools, most of 
them conducted by religious groups. 

Two propositions involving loyal 
ty passed overwhelmingly. One 
barred public office and tax ex 
emptions to persons advocating the 
forcible overthrow of the Govern 
ment. The second made a loyalty 
oath from public employees a Con 
stitutional requirement. 

The State also approved a whop 
ping $180,000,000 bond issue for 
schools. 


Colorado: Voters turned down 
a proposal to permit public schools 


(See page 38) 








The NATION’S LEADING ENGLISH SERIES 


. with a personalized approach 
to language study 


™* GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


HAROLD G. SHANE . FLORENCE K. FERRIS - EDWARD E. KEENER 


A NEW series of English texts for Grades 2-8 


e Develops power in language usage. 


e A flexible program which eA pupil’s handbook for 
can be oend to chil- ready reference is in- 
dren’s interests and cluded in each book. 
needs. 

e Exercises and activities 
are based on children’s 
experiences and interests. 


e Organized around short 
self-contained learning 
Situations. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


221 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 3,N. Y. 


2121 Staunton Court 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 
ATLANTA 3, GA. 


707 Browder Street 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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“Happy birthday, Miss Pearson, ... and 
mine is on the fifteenth.” 
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WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS — 


We base this solicitation on our long years of experience in 
handling the investment accounts of several thousand men and 
women in Phoenix and the State of Arizona. 


Our personnel is well qualified to render you intelligent 


service, 


Our facilities are complete and enable us to offer you excel 
lent service in all departments of investing—government and 
tax free municipal bonds; corporation stocks and bonds; local 
securities ; listed or “over-the-counter” issues; new underwritings ; 
investment trusts, 


You will also find our ground floor location in the heart of 
Phoenix a great convenience with free parking at Phoenix Title 


& Trust parking lot, Second Avenue at Monroe. 


We believe you will like doing business with us. 


REFSNES, ELY, BECK & CO. 


Serving Arizona Investors for Over 25 Years 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
112 West Adams Street - Phoenix, Ariz. - AL 86646 

















Don't buy your mattress on “price alone” .. . it can 
mean loss of sleep and even backache! 
SPRINGAIR fits your personal body weight 
habits .. . the same as your shoes fit y 
let us prove it. 


size and sleep 
ur feet. . . come in and 


In modern stripe 


Lustre Rose cover 59.50 
Box Spring 59.50 


BARROWS 


38 So. First St. AL 8-6971 











IT PAYS TO SAVE 


at First Federal Savings! 


Use Our 


Place your savings where they earn a worth- 
POSTAGE - FREE ae dividend twice a year - any amount 
in your account. Save a portion of all you 
earn in an INSURED First Federal Savings 
Save-by-mail account. You have all the advantages of 
Safety, Availability and Good Earnings. 
Open and add regularly to a First Federal 


Envelopes Savings account. 





THREE OFFICES 
TO SERVE YOU 


30 West Adams © Phoenix 


3311 N. Central © Phoenix 
Plenty of Free Parking) 


Orange at 4th Ave. © Yuma 











LEGISLATION 
(From page 37) 


to share in the 5 per cent gross tax 
on oil production. 


Florida: A Constitutional 
amendment was approved earmark- 
ing for school construction the pro 
ceeds of automobile license plates 
for the next thirty years. The State 
Board of Education thus will be 
able to issue bonds in anticipation 
of that income for immediate con 
struction needs. 


Georgia: Voters approved the 
creation of a State Board to pass 
on loans to medical students. Loans 
would be cancelled if the borrower 
practiced in rural areas for at least 
five years. 


Idaho: The Constitution was 
amended so as to make it illegal to 
sell public school lands for less 
than $10 an acre 


Louisiana: Voters decided to in- 
crease the debt limit parishes may 
contract for schools from 15 to 20 
per cent of assessed valuation. 


Missouri: The debt limit of 5 
per cent of assessed value for 
schools was increased to 10° per 
cent. 


Nebraska: Approved a Consti 
tutional amendment to create a 
State Board of Education with 
power to appoint a commissioner. 


Oklahoma: Voters said NO to 
a proposal seeking to reduce to 18 
the age for voting. 


Oregon: Defeated a_ proposal 
which would permit appointment 
of the State School Superintendent. 
Another defeat was given the propo 
sition permitting school districts 
to consolidate. Voters also saw fit 
to freeze at 6 mills the property tax 
that could be levied by the State. 


South Carolina: Here is the 
most news-worthy of all voter de- 
cisions. Gov. James F. Byrnes’ 
“preparedness measure” was enact- 
ed. This action makes it possible 
for the State Legislature to abolish 
the public school system if the U. 8. 
Supreme Court outlaws segrega- 
tion. 

Here is an editorial view on this 
decision from Washington Post: 


The difference between in-laws 
and out-laws is that in-laws promise 
to pay it back. 

Lake City (ia) Graphic 
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“One excrescence in the election 
was South Carolina’s approval by 
a majority of more than two to one 
of a State constitutional amend 
ment authorizing the Legislature 
to abandon the State's publie school 
system. The plain and avowed pur 
pose of this amendment is to create 
a bogus private school system in 
case the Supreme Court of the 
United States should determine 
that racial segregation in public 
schools violates the United States 
Constitution. Rather than admit 
Negro children to schools on a basis 
of equality with white children, 
South Carolinians, it seems, would 
abandon their publie school system. 

“The destructiveness of this step 
is the more shocking in that it was 
sponsored by Governor Byrnes, 
once an associate justice of the Su 
preme Court. It is hard to under 
stand the blindness and bitterness 
that have led him to so reckless a 
disregard of fundamental values 
which he once championed.” 


South Dakota: Voters rejected 
a proposal to reduce the voting age 
to 18. The voters approved a Con 
stitutional change to bar loans to 
individuals from a trust fund for 
common schools and state educa 
tional institutions. 


Texas: In an attempt to solve 
the problem of a shortage of physi 
cians in rural areas, voters author 
ized the Legislature to grant loans 
to medical students agreeing to 
practice in rural areas for five 
years, 


Virginia: The State can now pay 
funds directly to out-of-state insti 
tutions for professional education 
of Virginians who cannot obtain 
such education in their own State. 





WE GIVE YOU§SIX... 


(and there are more) 
six important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 
. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories in which 
every character “comes to life.” 


. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear- 
cut lessons on word meanings, word analysis and word usage. 


. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for beginners. 


. It provides for individual differences through the use of separate teaching 
plans for SUPERIOR. AVERAGE, and IMMATURE groups. 


. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary Workbooks for 
immature groups). 





. It facilitates reading comprvhension through such aids as Reading 
Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus. Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big 
Pictures; Sight Vocabulary Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For Full Details, Write to: 


Row, Peterson and C. 


Evanston, Ill. White Piains, N. Y. 








Paula's Maple Shop 


The Home of Fine Maple Furniture and its Many —C 
Accessories. 


t — 








| Open Tuesday and Thursday Evenings 





Telephone AMherst 6-2212 4504 North Central Avenue 
EARLY AMERICAN MAPLE 











Summer in Hawaii 





TRAVEL AND STUDY CREDIT 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
1953 Summer Session 


Five Education Workshops 
Specialized Regional Programs 
127 Credit Courses in 26 Fields 


Distinguished Resident and 
Visiting Faculty 


For further information write tc 
Director of Summer Session, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, 
Hawaii 


June 24 te August 4 





401 West Phone 
Van Buren Alpine 4-2101 











FLOWERS 


For Every Occasion 


DONOFRIO FLORAL CO. 


136 N. Central Phone ALpine 3-2139 

















ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Exceptional Opportunities coming in daily 


Western Certification Booklet with 
Free Life Membership — Register Now! 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


HUF 


38 YEARS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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Scribner’s oFFER You 


a new four-year program of mathematics 


for the high schools 
FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS 


COMBINING ALGEBRA, ARITMETIC, GEOMETRY, 
TRIGONOMETRY 


Courses One, Two, *Three, “Four, for grades 9 - 12 
by William A. Gager, Franklin W. Kokomoor, 
Carl N. Shuster, Mildred H. Mahood, Charlotte Carlton, 
and Lilla Lyle. 


*In preparation—will be published soon 


This new series is designed to provide an integrated program of 
mathematics for all high school students. Combining the best fea 
tures of sequential mathematics with producer and consumer mathe 
matics, this continuous, closely integrated four-year course for 
today’s varied student population utilizes mathematical problems 
that occur in everyday life. FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS pro 
vides effective training in mathematics for successful everyday 
living as well as for future professional needs. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 San Francisco 5 











For New. 
VISUAL EDUCATION TECHNIQUES 


Use the WY ite” Self-Filling 


Brush-Type MARKING PEN 
Easy to use Tool for All School Grades and Departments 


@ NON-LEAKING @ INSTANT WRITING 
@ DRIES AS YOU WRITE @ NON-CLOGGING 


Marks on — SLATE - CLOTH - ALL KINDS OF PAPER - GLASS - FOILS 
ALUMINUM - PLASTICS 


4 Pen Sizes — 10 Color Inks — Priced from $3.00 to $4.50 


231 North First Avenue Call AL 4-5676 


OAK CREEK CANYON 
(From page 23) 


In discussing student govern 
ment, it was agreed that the organ- 
ization would vary with each school. 
A consensus was reached on the 
following points: 1. We should un- 
derstand that the purposes of stu- 
dent government are to provide lab 
oratory practice and to extend the 
administrative function. 2. We 
should outline a structure to select 
participants, to establish workable 
procedure, and to provide for 
change. 3. We should determine 
functions to delimit jurisdiction 
and to assure harmonious human 
relationships. It was further agreed 
that the student government organ 
ization must be operated as a learn 
ing activity; that it is a means of 
harmonizing student, administra 
tive, faculty, and community fore 
es; that the faculty advisor must be 
skilled in scientific thinking; eas 
ily understood, well defined steps 
for delaying action pending matur- 
ity of judgment and for carrying 
out a final decision should be stipu 
lated; the structure of the student 
government must be adaptable to 
changing concepts, changing per 
sonnel, and to increasing the extent 


| of responsibility as students mature 


in ability to make decisions; dis- 
tinet areas of jurisdiction should be 
assigned to various units of school 
management; administrative juris- 
diction should be preserved but ex- 


| ercised judiciously; and, feelings 
| condition function. 


Plans for the Future 


It was agreed: that the annual 
workshop should be held about the 
same time in the fall each year; 


» 














In full accord with the high ideals of the Arizona 
Parent-Teacher Membership, we pledge our 
Your Objective ‘<"ee"s and stages will always be devoted to en- 
Is Our Policy tertainment carefully selected for your enjoyment. 
Feel free to call on any of our managers for any 
assistance we may render, with the assurance of 
our utmost co-operation at all times 


PHOENIX 
PARAMOUNT —PALMS—RIALTO 
INDIAN DRIVE IN—STRAND— AERO 
TUCSON 
PARAMOUNT-—STATE—CATALINA 





It's ARIZONA STAR 
FLOUR 
for ARIZONA BAKING 


Arizona Star En- 
riched flour is 
specially milled 
for Arizona’s 
altitude and 
climate. Buy it 
in the bag 
with the BIG 
BLUE STAR. 
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that the project is worthy of finan 
cial assistance from the AASA; 
that a topgrade man should be 


brought jn ay keynoter UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 


The group unanimously and en 


thusiastically recommended — the >|} ALI FOR N IA 
continuance of this workshop which x : 


they felt was a great success, 








‘am a Ye 
Statistics show there are three 4 
ages when men misbehave—young, 
old and middle. : 


Seripps Howard Newspapers. SIX WEEKS SESSION — JUNE 22 to JULY 31 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION — AUGUST 3 to AUGUST 28 





Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University. 


Special features include workshops in Inter- 
cultural Relations, International Affairs, 
Methods in Family Life Education, the 
Teaching of Science, Nutrition, Driver 
Education and Business Education. 
Faculty includes many distinguished guest 
professors. 


Reduced tuition rates are offered 
teachers, librarians, and ministers in 
active service. 


Comfortable rooms are available on and 
near the campus. Delightful summer 
climate. 





Organized social, cultural, and recrea- 
tional activities are provided. 








WRITE TO DEAN FOR 


University of Southern California 
Summer Session Bulletin 


LOS ANGELES 7. CALIFORNIA 


“That's the last time you'll catch me 
. } ” 
going to a place where I can’t talk! 


LIVING YOUR ENGLISH 


Colton, Davis, and Hanshaw 


Books 1 - 2 - 3 - 4 with Teacher’s Manuals 


LIVING YOUR ENGLISIL is the easiest texthook-workbook series that you 
have ever seen. The reasons: Simple vocabulary and sentence structure .. . 
Text and practice materials related to teen-age life... A direct “you” 
approach . . . Special classroom techniques .. . Abundant repetition and 


practice... Unique self-correction devices, 


Teachers will save many hours through the use of the 


WITH ANSWERS. Boys and girls especially enjoy the many 
cartoons which enliven and point up the text. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


[82 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO, 5 
ARIZONA REPRESENTATIVE: Arthur H. Mann 
143 N. Vista Bonita, Glendora, California 











FREE 


EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIAL! 


Here is the latest list of booklets pre- 
pared by the makers of MODESS and 
designed to help you teach that delicate 
subject . . . menstrual hygiene. 


1. “Sally and Mary and Kate 
wondered,” a simple introduction to 
the subject of menstruation for pre-teen 
girls, is clearly and tactfully written. 


2. “Growing Up and Liking It, 
a brightly illustrated booklet for teen- 
age girls, discusses menstruation and 
offers helpful advice on health, poise 
and grooming. 


3. “It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know,” a booklet intended for fully 
matured girls, gives detailed informa- 
tion about using tampons for sanitary 
protection. 

You may order as many copies of 
° abso- 
lutely free! Write Anne Shelby, Edu- 
cational Director, Personal Products 
Corp., Box 66-3, Milltown, N. J. or mail 
coupon below. 


these booklets as you wish . . 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5366-3, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me 


[_} booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


(_] booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 


[_] booklets “It's So Much Easier When 
You Know” 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 





State 
(Offer good only in U.S. A.) 
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YOURS... 


for the asking 


Advertisers in Arizona Teacher pre- 


er 


to send 


their booklets and other 


material directly to teachers and admin- 
istrators. The coupon below is for your 
convenience in ordering several items. 


64a 


66a 


Shaw Finger— Print Booklet. 
Sixteen pages of instructions and 
ideas for using this fascinating 
medium. Many _ illustrations 
which show how a child or an 
adult can enjoy this simple me- 
dium for free artistic expression. 
(Binney & Smith). 


On the Track—New edition of 
an illustrated guide to the na- 
ture, availability and source of 
free teaching aids on railroad 
transportation. Describes ma- 
terials for all grade levels and 
most subject matter areas. One 
free copy per teacher. (Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads). 
Wayside Wonders Along Ameri- 
ca’s Highways. Wall mural 8 
feet wide. In full color. Shows 
the most interesting spots along 
the highways. Includes an 8&- 
page booklet “‘How to See Amer- 
which gives the historical 
background of bus travel and 
how to take a bus trip. Contains 
good, practical material for the 
seasoned traveler, as well as for 
the novice. (Greyhound Lines). 


” 
ica, 


The Coordinated Classroom is an 
illustrated, 48-page report cover- 
ing every phase of seating, light- 
ing, and decoration problems in 
the classroom and their effect 
on children’s posture, vision and 
general welfare. (American 
Seating Company). 


New Booklets to Help Teach Men- 
strual Hygiene. Indicate num- 
ber desired for each age group. 
1. Growing Up and Liking It. A 
booklet for teen-age girls. 
Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered. A booklet for pre- 
adolescents. 
It’s Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully 
matured _ girls. (Personal 
Products Corporation). 


How to Apply for a Summer Job. 
Contains information on _ the 
proper procedures to use in ap- 
plying for summer employment 
in such organizations as hotels, 
summer camps, national parks, 
steamship lines, resorts, ranches 
and industrial firms. One copy 








Spring Magic 
by Marce 


three-piece original 

f imported sharkskin with 

new pointed collar, point 

ed pockets and cuff sleeve 

pon one of a group of 

distinguished Marce 
models from 


$45 to $99 


by Marce 


PHOENIX 
WASHINGTON AT SECOND STREET 
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No strings 
to these services 


Among the many valuable free 
services to teachers which are 
offered by Binney & Smith Co. is 


The Art Educationist 


Presenting art activities and 

analyses from the point of view 

of progressive art education. 
For information write Dept. ST 


SINNEY & SmitH (0. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Arizona is 
Charles J. Ahern 


Celebrating 50 Yeors of CRAYOLA Leadership 





to a teacher. (National Directory 
Service). 

Teachers Service Publications 
Nos. 1-3. Articles on teaching 
methods in reading. Reprints 
of recent articles by Nila Ban- 
ton Smith. Titles of articles: 
“Historical Turning Points in the 
Teaching of Reading,” ‘“Utiliz- 
ing Reading Opportunities in 
the Entire Curriculum,” “Help- 
ful Books to Use with Retarded 
Readers.” (Silver Burdett Com- 
pany). 

Teaching With the Tachistoscope 
—a 20-page manual explaining 
what the tachistoscope is; what 
can be expected of it; when it 
can be used; and the equipment 
needed. Also included are com- 
plete instructions for using in the 
areas of reading, spelling and 
arithmetic. (Society for Visual 
Education). 

Utilization Listing and Where-to- 
Use Guide lists more than 600 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Arranged to show suitability of 
each film according to grade 
levels and subject areas. 

An Invitation to Experiment with 
Freedom of Choice. An 8-page 
illustrated brochure. Describes 
an axciting and timely experi- 
mental unit for intermediate and 
junior high school social studies 
classes. Emphasizes significance 
of individual freedom in Ameri- 
ca, (General Mills, Inc.) 


Tape Recording in the Classroom 
is a 24-page handbook for teach- 
ers and administrators. Shows 
how and where tape recording 
may be used effectively to light- 
en the teacher’s work and im- 
prove students’ concentration. 
(Minnesota & Mining Manufac- 
turing Company). 

Oil Pictures a 32-page book, il- 
lustrates all phases of the oil 
industry. The Story of Oil, a 24- 
page book, presents an account 
of oil with many full color photo- 
graphs and charts. (Standard 
Oil of California). 








NEW MEXICO 
WESTERN COLLEGE 


In Silver City 


“Where It's Air Conditioned by Nature” 


ANNOUNCES ITS 
1953 Summer Session 
JUNE 8 — JULY 31 


@ SECONDARY CURRICULUM WORK. 


SHOP: 8 wks.; 1-6 hours credit. 


BILINGUAL INSTITUTE: June 15 — 
July 24; 1-6 hours credit. 

Director, Carlos Rivera, supervisor of 
Spanish. El Paso schools. nationally 
known expert in bilingual teaching. 
Demonstrations in teaching Spanish to 
English speaking children and English 


cs teh aki Mild. 
to Sp P 





PRACTICE TEACHING: Both Elemen- 
tary and Secondary. 


GRADUATE WORK: In Arts and 
Crafts, C Educati and 
Psychology. Language and Li 

and Social Science 








UNDERGRADUATE WORK: In all de- 
partments. 


WORESHOPS: 

Driver Education: July 6-10 
Elementary Safety Education: July 6-10 
Conservation: 8 wks. 


VISITING STAFF of 20 members. ia- 
cluding several superintendents and 
principals from New Mexico schools. 


POST SESSIONS: Aug. 3-14; 3 hrs. 
credit. 
Aug. 17-28: 3 hrs. credit. 








STATE TEACHERS MAGAZINES, INC. 
307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 
I have checked the items and quantities desired. I understand this 


coupon is for use only during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each 
item ordered. 
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School Address .- 
FREE DELIVERY City 


Enrollment: Boys 
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PRESCRIPTION PHARMACY 


PROFESSIONAL BUILDING 
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KOOL 


in Phoenix 


The Most Listened to 
Programs in the World* 


are heard over 


KOOL 
960 kc 


Your Phoenix 
Columbia Radio Network 


Station 


For The Finest 
Radio Listening 
Turn 
To 


KOOL 
Your CBS Station 


960 On Your Dial 











LOANS °° 
1 TEACHERS 


ON YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY! 


To buy clothes. con<olidate bills, pay taxes, or 
for ANY PURPOSE confidential 
service repay in convenient monthly vay- 
ments te fit your income. No inquiries made 
of school board, friends tradespeop'e. No 
ca-slenors required. No p 
during summer vacation. 
formation. 
AMERICAN LOAN PLAN Dept. Z-3 
SUPERVISED BY THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 
19 City Benk Bidg., Omehe 2, 
NAME 


ives 
city STATE 
See ees eeeazesueca 


ments on principal 
Mall coupon for in- 


\TTrTritittttt 
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NATIONAL STANDARDS 
(From page 21) 


less than proficient,” Dr. 
said. 
“The 


Lessenger 


Conncil recognizes — the 


| ability and suecess of regional ac 
| crediting associations in accredit 


ing institutions on 
general quality. 
tention of 


the 
It has not the in 
duplicating — services 
rendered by such regional associa 
tions and will confine its efforts to 
the accreditation of programs of 
teacher education alone. It does 
net propose to supplant legal 
agencies responsible for the admin 
istration of statutes governing 
teacher education and certification, 
but will attempt to provide such 


basis of 


legal agencies an acceptable and 
adequate basis of professional and 


publie consent for their legal ae 
tions.” 

Officers are: Dr. Lessenger, chair 
man; ©. O. Williams, director of 
admissions, Pennsylvania State 
College, vice-chairman; Edgar Ful 
ler, executive secretary, National 
Council of Chief State School Offi 
cers, Washington, D. C., secretary 
treasurer. T. M. Stinnett, executive 
secretary, NEA National Commis 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro 
fessional Standards, has been ap 
pointed consultant to the Couneil. 

Members of the executive 
mittee are: Harold J. 
rector of education and certifica 
tion, Ohio State Department of 
Education, Columbus; Edward M. 
Tuttle, executive secretary, Nation 
al School Boards Association, Chi- 
cago; Herbert D. Welte, President, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Conn.; and Gladys 
Robinson, elementary teacher, Lan- 
caster, S.C. 


com 
towers, di 





FIRE- AUTOMOBILE 
CASUALTY - BURGLARY 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


See EUROPE 
6 COUNTRIES 
, Only $1195 


ALL EXPENSES 


53 Now, 
Europe can be pee 
the adventure, FO" “ 

» of Europe 
— rs _ and for 
you “ever thought p< ; | 
a the places you've read about - 

e 
ENGLAND 
HOLLAND 
GERMAN 
SWITZERLAND 
ITALY 
FRANCE 
njoy the unforgettable 
; ] i “e of 0 
len ] . birthplace 
splendor = er the facts —?_— 
a oe and enjoy 7 
pron bel trip abroad all at ogee 
Catan NOW to athe Oe we be 
nif 1 always 
your lifetime 1 
richer for it! 
e ESCORTED 


yssible. 


Se 


you 


TOUR—on experienc ed 


always 3° 


t 

DAYS planned 
your time 

hip, if you pre 

lable space 

all expenses pare 
truly the great 


e37 WONDERFUL 
to make the most © 
@ BY AirR—or ste yms 
depending on aval 
* ONLY $1195 


w York 


ter 


from Ne 
travel barga'n : 

TED TO 
pore LM HONE Alpine 8-88 
wrRiTE — TODAY! 


offered 
o- CALL BEN 
11 OR 








‘ere 
Republic & Gazette 
WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 
Box 1950 
Phoenix 1, Arizona 
| am interested in seeing Europe. Please 
send FREE illustrated folder. 


Name 


Address 





Sell oS: 3 
. 7) or 


Earn all the money needed for class activi 
ties by selling Garden Spot Seeds. No in- 
vestment required. Send for trial order 
(200 packets), earn $8.00 profit, Write 
NCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY, Sta. 109, PARADISE, PA, 
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NO MATTER 
WHERE Y(}|J LIVE 


TLIBERAL ve being Paid 
Me 5a 
3% Dividends of tneifty 
to tho Arizonans- 


thesived bp 
e 1S, 
ea Of? 
Ts 30, from ¢,™0nth 
© Ist 


t EARNINGS 
are credited to 
your account 
twice a year. 





AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


PHOENIX MESA YUMA 
31 W. Monroe 35S. Macdonald 315 8th St. 


MIAMI TUCSON 


GLOBE 
300 N. Broad 402 Sullivan 32 E. Broadway 


AS NEAR AS YOUR 
NEAREST MAILBOX 








ELSIE SAYS 


AT SCHOOL AND 
AT HOME 


Borden 


Vitamin D 
Homogenized 


Milk 


IS SO GOOD FOR YOU 
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WHAT WOULD HAPPEN 


(From page 15) 


a number of children, the talented | 


as well as the maladjusted. Each 
team studies its children, devising 
plans for helping them. 
upon their knowledge of the com 
munity resources and their under 
standing of a particular child's 
needs, team members have been try 


ing to help those children in their | 


school who need help. The idea is 
that the team will follow a child 
assigned to it from the start, when 
he is nine or ten years old, until 
he grows up. 

“Essentially.” Dr. Havighurst 
said, “this program is one of dis- 
covering children with needs which 
might otherwise go unnoticed and 


putting them ‘on the conscience’ of | 


a small group in the community 
who will keep on studying and try 


ing to help them until they grow | 


up. The team uses whatever meth 


ods it thinks best. Seldom do team | 


members actually talk with a child 
or his parents. More often they 
work through his teacher, pastor, 
employer, or scout leader.” 
Will the program work? 

The Community Youth Develop 
ment Program is really based upon 
this simple proposition: that in 
formation about children is import 
ant for useful work with children 
and that people with a variety of 
attitudes toward child training and 
education can all use this informa 
tion effectively. The hypothesis 
which those working in the Pro 
gram hope to prove is that a com 
munity, when it is organized to do 
so, can discover and help its un 
usual children. 

The Program, now in its second 
vear, will run for ten vears, with 
progress reports being made from 
time to time. A final report to be 
made at the end of the ten-year 
period will be based upon compara 
tive data collected on the group of 
children being helped and a control 
group whose members will receive 
only the assistance which the com 
munity ordinarily gives. In 1961 
when that report is written, we 
shall know whether or not the new 
social invention of a team-with-a 
child-on-its-conscience can bring 
that child to full self-realization, 
whether a community can so organ 
ize itself as to prevent the social 
waste of its unusual children. 


Modern version of an old quota- 
tion “Twelve minutes on the 
parking meter for your thoughts.” 

Proentx FLamMe, Pux. Mera 
Carp Co. 


Drawing | 





COMPANY 


444 EAST ADAMS 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


WORKBOOKS 
SPIRIT HECTOGRAPH 
3 
CONTINENTAL 
* 

DUPLICOPY 
* 

GEL-STEN 
& 

Write for Free Listings 


Prompt Attention Given To 
Mail Orders 








We Make Our Own 
Ice Cream and Candies 


-FINE FOODS— 


jing Confectioner 
Since 1889 


« CACTUS CANDY » 

FOUNTAIN Phone 3-1003 
BREAKFAST - LUNCH 
DINNERS 5-8:30 - Music 


228 N. Central Ave. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 














McGrew PRINTERY 


PRINTING - ENGRAVING 
BINDING - RULING 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
TO SCHOOL WORK 


Phone ALpine 4-4768 


601 East Adams Street 
PHOENIX 


ARIZONA 








45 














Talk instantly, give 
orders, get action with 
@ modern 6,10 or 
20-station unit - 
designed to meet the 
needs of your business. 


KELTON 
AUDIO EQUIPMENT CO. 


812 N. First St. 33 S. Sth Ave. 
Phoenix Tucson 


oPERADIo 











FOR 
LUGGAGE 
AND FINE 

LEATHERGOODS 


Use Leonard's Convenient Extended 


Payment Plan for Teachers 


Leonards 


luxuries in leather 
21 E. ADAMS 
ALSO SCOTTSDALE 














ha ELE AM 
Ad 

WIKLE 

STATIONERS 


22 East Monroe 
Phoenix 








“JUST LOOK!” 


By DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Audio-Visual Education Consultant 
Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 


(Films are 16mm sound, black-and 
white, “classroom tested,” and may 
be secured from local distributors. 
lor those you are unable to locate, 
a note to Mrs. Pellett will be for 
warded to the producers). : 


Gardening (10 min. each, color, 
Eneyelopaedia Britannica Films) 
Joy of gardening in “Planting Our 
Garden,” “Taking Care of Our 
Garden,” and “Food From Our 
Garden,” captures the interest and 
learning level of the middle grades. 
Together the family shares work 
and pride in the backyard hobby 
garden most town dwellers hope to 
achieve, with produce to rival the 
seed catalog’s pictures and the 
market’s best. During the fun of 
working beside Mother and Dad, 
Phil and Mary learn much: What 
plants need to grow well; difference 
in needs of types of plants; need for 
insect control; special function of 
each part of the plant as it makes 
and stores energy combined of sun, 
air, water, and soil food: parts of 
plants people use for food, with a 
little about weather, the seasons, 
and balance of nature. Excellent 
animated drawings make abstract 
ideas understandable, while the fun 
and success of the garden will make 
you reach for your hoe! 


Background for Rezding and 
Expression (10) min. each, color 
also, Coronet) Each film completes 
its own story, stimulates each child 
to creative expression of his own, 
and more enjoyment and under 
standing when he meets similar ex 
periences. The narrator’s voice is a 
woman's, to which most young 
children are most accustomed and 
at ease, Just a few words from the 
story are imposed on the picture 
they symbolize, and recognition is 
happily and sensibly developed. 
Each delights the young audience: 
“Mittens, the Kitten,” “Peppy, the 
Puppy,” “Hoppy, the Bunny,” 
“Flipper, the Seal,” “Blow, Wind, 
Blow.” Others: “Frisky, the Calf,” 
“Spotty, the Faun,” “Sparky, the 
Colt,” “The Little Red Hen.” 


The Easter Season for Church 
Schools (10 min. color, Coronet) 
The same refreshing pictures which 
“The Easter Season” used to tell 


122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 
significant and educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu- 
cation. More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li- 
braries of thousands of schools, 
colleges, and industries through- 
out the world. Watch for the new 
1953 EBFilms. 


7 ° 

New Filmstrips, Too! 
Keep your film library up-to-date 
with these new filmstrips on social 
studies, language, art, science, health, 
arithmetic and other subject areas. 
They are valuable teaching aids. 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in- 
formation on how to purchase. 


Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins, Frank 
and His Dog, Jean and Her Dolls. 


Your EBF representatives are 


PAUL COX, Reg. Mor 
5625 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


PBS W SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
518-32 W. Washington St., Phoenix, Arizona 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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Guadalajara 
Summer School 


Write Prof. Juan B. Rael 
Box K. Stanford University, Calif. 











ELEMENTARY SCIENCE TEXTS 


| Spring customs the world over, but 


| film. 
| veloped 
| shown by 


this film has a new sound track 
giving the Christian idea of Easter. 


Laws of Motion (15 min. color, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 
Even the girls in the physics class 
get the idea when shown by this 
Newton’s three laws are de 
through demonstrations, 

actual photography or 
drawings, interpreted by clear ex 
planations, and with the corollary 


| principles to support the laws. You 





|} see the laws operate all about 


when you start the car in low gear, 
feel it swerve on a curve, or jerk 
you forward at a quick stop; when 
you catch a ball or miss it and it 
erashed through a window; when 
you ache from a fall on the ski run; 
or row a boat backward to go for 
ward; when you see a lawn sprink 


| ler whirling or a jet plane overhead. 
| The film traces men’s thoughts of 


| the idea 
| who held 
| state, 


| reasoned, 


| of jet 


from Aristotle 
is the natural 
and = Galileo 
doubted, and Newton observed, 
and stated ideas that 
“brought modern science to the era 
propulsion and supersonic 


of motion 
that 
Copernicus 


rest 


| speeds, and are now amplified only 


A complete science program from | 
kindergarten through Grade 8. | 


Science is presented clearly, accu- 


rately, and adequately at each level. | 
All phases of science are considered | 


in relation to everyday living, with 


emphasis on the how and why. | 


HEALTH, SAFETY and CONSER- 
VATION units round out a full and 
integrated science program com- 
plete with texts, companion books, 
teacher’s manuals and film-strips. 


WE SEE 

SUNSHINE AND RAIN 
THROUGH THE YEAR 
WINTER COMES AND GOES 

THE SEASONS PASS 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 

HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 


Pre-primer 
Primer 


Grade 1 


THE L.W. SINGER CO., INC. 


249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK - - - 


Please send me free information about 
THE HOW AND WHY SCIENCE SERIES. 
NAME 


POSITION 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
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by the theory of relativity when 
motion approaches the velocity of 
light.” 


The Procrastinator (10 min. 
Young America Films) Presented 
here with teen-agers in a_ typical 
situation, the chairman of the class 
party has a chronic case regarding 
both her individual tasks and the 
shared ones. By the film’s end 
anyone can several places at 
which Jean could have done better, 


see 


|} and may even get some pointers 


|} on his own problm. 


It’s a good 


| discussion-starter, as are others of 


| “The 


this series: “Other Fellow’s Feel 
ings,” “Other People’s Property,” 
Outsider,” “The Bully,” 
“Cheating.” 


American Harvest min. 
color, General Motors Company) 


| With no objectionable advertising 


the film pictures people and places 
that together make the 17,000 parts 
of a motor car. The film shows raw 
materials, processing, assembling, 
finished products. One man begins 
what many others finish, and all 
men are interdependent. Scenes of 
the natural beauty of 35 states will 
please junior high social studies 


| classes as well as the adult audi 


ences for whom it was probably 
intended. 








NEWBERRY'S 


First Avenue at 
Washington Street 


The Corner 
of Values 
Where The 
Busses Stop 
and the 
Crowds 
Shop 











GREAT CIRCLE TOUR 
By Air to 


FAR - AWAY - PLACES 


includes in one tour 
FAR NORTH: Alaska and Aleutians. 


FAR EAST: Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong, 
Siam, Singapore. 


FAR SOUTH: Australia, New Zealand. 


SOUTH PACIFIC: Fiji Islands, Hawaii. 
Join tour at Los Angeles, San Francisco 
or Seattle 


Also tours around Sovth America, Europe 
and Middle East; around the World. 


For details write 


R. K. LLOYDE 
Box 678, Inglewood, California 











SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


r S00 Names 
f 


HOTELS — RESORTS — RANCHES 
SUMMER CAMPS 
NATIONAL PARKS — RESORT 
HOTELS — STEAMSHIP LINES 
INDUSTRIAL FIRMS 


ind Addresses 


Locations in Over 30 States 


these Employers for 
rmation on 


Send $2.00 for complete list of names 
and addresses to 
NATIONAL DIRECTORY 
SERVICE 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 




















Elementary 
High School 
College 


Serving Arizona and the Great Southwest 


*_** 


Public and Private 





MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


1540 West Jefferson Street PHOENIX, ARIZONA Phone ALpine 4-0114 





OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Metal Office Furniture 


Fountain Pens and Pencils 


HEINZE, BOWEN & HARRINGTON, Inc. 


228 W. Washington. Phoenix Phone ALpine 4-4179 





CADILLAC — OLDSMOBILE 
SALES and SERVICE 


COULTER MOTOR CO. 


314 North Central Avenue Phone ALpine 8-4851 





CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Building, Spokane 4, Washington 
We serve the schools of Western States and Alaska 
Good positions for well trained teachers. REGISTER NOW 
Member of NATA C. J. Cooil, Manager 











COMPLETE LINE 
SCHOOL, OFFICE AND 
ATHLETIC SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


MARSTON SUPPLY COMPANY 
324 N. CENTRAL AVENUE PHOENIX 
Phone ALpine 4-565] 


STE RT OR ~ 
800 NORTH CENTRAL AVE. 
Alpine 4-8407 PHOENIX 


ARTISTS SUPPLIES 
BIBLES — DEVOTIONAL BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS 
FICTION — STATIONERY — PENS and PENCILS 
GREETING CARDS 


MILLER-STERLING CO. 


18 West Adams 














“Tt’s News To Us”’ 


These are announcements which 
we believe will be of professional 
interest to educators. This listing 
should not be construed as a ree 
ommendation by the editor. You 
will want to check and compare 


these items with others to be 


* found in your school supply store. 


If unable to find the products de 
sired, your request for information 


will be forwarded to the producer. 


Inflatable 16-Inch Globe made 
of Vinylite Plastie is a new device 
for teaching geography. So durable 
that the sphere can be used as a 
beach ball. Flexible enough for 
the deflated globe to fit in a drawer 
or packet. The map is reproduced 
on the globe in five bright and at 
tractive colors, with names of coun 
tries, principal cities, oceans, seas, 
large rivers and lakes printed in 
large, easy-to-read type. Available 
at department, toy, stationery 
stores, Price $1.49. (The Blaine 
Company, Ine., 130 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y.) 


A new Chalkboard light, called 
the Chalkboard Dean is designed 
to give maximum illumination with 
out any glare. The lighting util 
izes a parabolic trough reflector 
placed along the top of the board. 
It extends out from the wall; is 
highly polished and on the outerside 
can be painted the same color as 
the wall. The light from a single 
row of fluorescent lamps is distrib 
uted over the entire board, from top 
to bottom, through scientifie ang 
ling of the reflector, Operating 
cost is low as only 175 watts is in 
volved. (Solar Light Manufactur 
ing Company, 1357 South Jeffer 
son St., Chicago 7, Il.) 


Three Dimension Screen espe 
cially designed to bring out the 


depth of three dimension pictures. 
The aluminum treated surface on 
the tight, flat screen, which is ob 
tained by the Tensi-Lock—a simple 
rachet device. Available in 40 and 
D0 square-inch sizes, (Radiant Man 
ufacturing Corporation, 2627 W. 
Roosevelt Rad., Chicago 8, TL.) 


Plaint of kid viewing space adven 
ture film on television: “Why did 
I have to be born ‘way back in the 
20th century?” Cartoon, Chicago 
Tribune. 
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The Flagstaff Area is the Vacation-land for Thousands 
why not combine enjoyable summer with an attractive 
program of recreation by coming to 


Cool, Beautiful Northern Arizona 


FOR THE 


1953 — SUMMER SESSION — 1955 


Two 5-Week Terms: June 8 to July 10; July 13 to August 14 
Pre-Session—May 28 to June 8 Post-Session—August 17-27 





Big Names will be at Flagstaff this Summer 
Here are a few: Dr. E. W. Dolch, University of Illinois, nationally known reading special- 
ist; Dr. L. D. Haskew, dean of the College of Education, University of Texas; Dr. Earl 
W. Armstrong, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Frank W. Hart, professor 
emeritus, University of California; Dr. Philip W. L. Cox, professor emeritus, secondary 
education, New York University. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE WORKSHOPS 
AND CLINICS SCHEDULED: 


Workshop in Reading, Aug. 3-14, directed by Dr. E. W. Dolch (2 semester hours graduate 
credit) ; 

Field Biology, May 28-June 8 (2 semester hours graduate credit) ; 

Symposium of Conservation Education, June 8-July 10; Victor A. Surface, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and others will assist Chester F. Deaver (4 semester hours graduate credit) ; 

Photography and the School, June 8-19 (2 semester hours graduate credit) ; 

Industrial Arts for the Elementary School, June 15-26 (2 semester hours graduate credit) ; 

Southwest Writers’ Workshop and Conference, June 22-July 3, directed by Dr. Antoinette 
G. Smith and Weldon F. Heald, assisted by other writing specialists (2 semester hours 
credit) 

Workshop in School Lunch and Elementary Nutritition, June 29-July 11 (2 semester hours 
graduate credit) ; staff of specialists; 

Human Relations and Intergroup Education, July 13-24, directed by Stewart G. Cole, 
education director, National Conference of Christians and Jews (2 semester hours grad- 
uate credit) ; 

Speech Problems and the Classroom Teachers, July 13-Aug. 14, directed by Mrs. Lynne 
Davis, Arizona Society for Crippled Children (4 semester hours graduate credit) ; 

Seminar in Coaching, Aug. 17-21 (2 semester hours graduate credit) ; 

Our Out-of-doors, Il Aug. 17-27; second part of workshop offered last summer, directed 
by Dr. Agnes M. Allen (2 semester hours graduate credit) 

Workshop in School and Community Health, Aug. 17-27; by staff of specialists (2 sem- 
ester hours graduate credit) 


ADVANCED GRADUATE STUDY PROGRAM (DOCTORAL LEVEL) 


Administrative Leadership in Public and Personnel Relations, July 27-Aug. 8, by Dr. L. D. 
Haskew, University of Texas. 

Advanced Problems in Supervision, July 13-24, by Dr. W. Earl Armstrong, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Seminar in Current Problems in American Education, Aug. 3-14, by Dr. Frank W. Hart, 
University of California. 

Workshop in Reading, Aug. 3-14, by Dr. E. W. Dolch, University of Illinois. 

The above courses carry 2 semester hours advanced graduate credit acceptable toward 
a doctor’s degree. 


Write the Dean of Instruction for further information. 


Arizona State College at Flagstaff 

















the Gipsy” to the fore... 


Feather-light, colorful... to wear on any course, 





any outdoor project! Soft, crushable fur felt... 





can be carried in golf bag, glove compartment... 


your choice of beige, bright red: blue, grey, 


gold, lemon, hunter green, rust, luggage. 


$500 


adams at feast Streeter 


%, 
Phoenix a ny S Scottsdal 





